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THE TASK OF THE CHURCH 


IN THE FIELD OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


BY 


EIVIND BERGGRAV 


‘* International affairs are one of the slum areas 
of human life” (Toynbee) 


To society and to the world, the Church is first and foremost a moral 
power appealing to men’s consciences. This power is inseparable from 
the Christian faith, and from the Christian witness which is the Church’s 
privilege and obligation. The ethical principles of the Christian Church 
are based on the one overruling fact that the will of God has been revealed 
to us in Jesus Christ. 

Thus the moral power inherent in the life of the Church is not in se 
of a moral but of a religious nature. Moral obligations have their roots 
in faith, which gives to ethical principles their unconditional and sove- 


reign authority. It is this which is the basis of the Church as a moral 
power in society. 
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Accordingly, the Church’s first duty in international relations as else- 
where is to be a true Church, i.e. a Church faithful to God and to His 
will. Even if it had no voice in international affairs, it would still, by 
simply existing in the world, cause the minds of men to be influenced in 
the right direction. But if it is not a true Church, it has no significance 
and no responsibility. 

The Church as such stands in no definite relation to the field of 
international political problems. But, by the fact of being bound by 
God’s commandments, it represents, even in the international society 
set up by man, a source of serious convictions, and an appeal to assume 
responsibility for the combating of evil and the promoting of good. 

It is this which constitutes the form of the Church’s task — to exist 
as a living appeal to the consciences of all men. Such an appeal will be 
constantly at work, even where it is not directly pressed. One man, or a 
group, that takes matters seriously will, within any type of human com- 
munity, always influence the general attitude, and thus the presence of 
the Church is bound to affect the atmosphere or milieu about it, even in 
the secular world. 


How the Church Acts in the World 

In what way and by what means does the Church normally exert 
such influence ? 

It should be strongly emphasised that evangelism — “‘Go, teach all 
nations,” bear witness to the Gospel and the Law of God — takes pride 
of place among the Church’s tasks. Any man or woman who by word 
and deed and way of life proclaims the Lordship of Christ represents a 
moral power in society of truly immeasurable potentialities. 

It is for this reason that Christian mission work is of such impor- 
tance in the life of the Christian Church. It is no overstatement to say 
that, but for the mission work carried out in recent centuries, there would 
be no living Christian Church today in “old Christendom.” 

Out of Christian faith in God as He is revealed to us in Jesus Christ, 
there develops the exclusively Christian resort of prayer. To the secular 
mind, this may appear a most unrealistic way of “influencing interna- 
tional affairs.”” Yet here the Church is in fact holder of an obligation, 
indeed of a promise, by its Lord. Intercession is to the believer a highly 
realistic fact. Even to outsiders hearing of it, such prayer is at any rate 
a token of sincerity on the part of the minds which are offering it up: 
to the Christian and to the churches, this intercession is a demonstration 
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that all history, all life is in the hands of the living God, the sovereign 
ruler of destiny. With God all things are possible. He Himself taught 
us to pray, “Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven” — and that 
applies in the international field also. 

The Church must, however, bear continually in mind the ancient 
Christian watchword Ora et labora. Were it to take the line that its sole 
task was to pray, here too it would be betraying its Lord. To be on his 
knees before God, but on his feet all the day long in service and sacrifice, 
is the obligation of every Christian. 

We may here note in passing a very striking fact : the vocabulary of 
the Church does not contain the words “in vain.” The “realistic” aspect 
worn by politics has caused this conception of vain endeavour and its 
accompanying disillusionment to play a devastating réle. “Politics,” 
according to the old proverb, “are the art of the possible.” It is for the 
Church to claim, in denial of this, that politics, as a part of God’s will for 
mankind, are the art of the impossible. The main question is not 
““‘Where may we have a chance to succeed ?” but “Where does God’s 
will lie 2” For where God’s will is, there is also God’s promise to 
them that obey Him. And that represents a source of inspiration in 
international affairs, even for efforts which, things being as they are, 
must seem doomed to failure. 

I have already mentioned that the two elements of ora et labora cannot 
be separated. This fact has a bearing not only upon Christian prayer, 
but upon the whole character of the Christian appeal. Such appeal does 
not always — and certainly does not exclusively — require to take the 
form of words. Action is needed : without action there can be no prayer 
and no witness. 

The Church must always reckon as not least among its tasks in public 
affairs that of seeking to express the will of God in action. The most note- 
worthy events in this line so far have been the work done for many 
years by, for instance, the Society of Friends (Quakers), and, in parti- 
cular, the reconstruction projects undertaken by the churches, and 
indeed all other kinds of relief work too, during and after the recent war. 
Such efforts are a positive way of influencing the general atmosphere, 
_and an appeal to the conscience of humanity. It might even be said that 
the relief carried out by the United Nations and its agencies — UNRRA, 
IRO and the rest — would never have been started had the general back- 
ground been a Moslem or Buddhist tradition rather than a Christian. 
Thus the Church has deeply influenced international affairs simply by 
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the Christian heritage it represents in our civilisation, and there is into 
the bargain the significant fact that when the emergency arose it was 
itself impelled to take action on the material level. Hence there has 
been an ever-increasing co-ordination of Church activities with those of 
UNO. And such activities on the part of the Church cause an influencing 
of world opinion. 

I may here add briefly that the ecumenical movement as such of 
course means the same kind of thing. Competition and strife between 
Christian churches is bound to cause a deterioration of the international 
structure, by crushing any hope the world may still have and rendering 
the situation wholly desperate — for if the churches cannot succeed, who 
can? Co-operation and deeper fellowship (I do not say union) among 
the churches, on the other hand, is an encouragement and an inspiration, 
and an obligation, to the secular world. 

In short, the normal ways open to the Church appear to me to be 
evangelisation, intercession and joint action, all carried out within the 
Church’s particular province. 


The Prophetic Task of the Church 

To turn to the more specific and urgent tasks of the Church in the 
international field. The Christian Church claims, in the name of God, 
the obedience of all mankind to His will. No man and no sphere of life 
is exempt from this claim. In certain situations, therefore, it is the duty 
of the Church to apply the principles of Christianity in national or inter- 
national affairs. But even here it makes no direct political approach to 
those in authority. The will of God is not revealed to it in casuistics : 
the application of His will to a given situation must come about by 
influencing the convictions of those involved, by an appeal to their con- 
sciences. To this extent we might say that the voice of the Church is a 
prophetic and not a political one. But the line of demarcation between 
the two is not always easily drawn. 

It is, incidentally, wrong to speak of the Church as “the conscience 
of political or secular society.”” The Church only appeals to such con- 
science. 

Situations may arise where the Church is under obligation to speak 
out forthrightly on some burning social or political question, i.e. to 
apply to it the principles of Christianity. For this to take place, one 
absolute essential is that there should be some kind of common ground : 
in other words, that the appeal should stand some chance of being 
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understood by at any rate a proportion of those to whom it is addressed. 
It is at this point that we find coming in the conception of natural law, 
to which I shall return later. Examples of such cases are any manifest 
injustice, or the exciting of hatred to the exclusion of reason and good 
will, where the Church is bound to act in accordance with God’s injunc- 
tions, and can count, in general, on the support of all men of good will. 

The appeal of the Church may be addressed either to the public as a 
whole or direct to those in authority. But under no circumstances is it 
the task of the Church to seek to bring about political movements 
against certain nations or parties : political consequences may ensue, but 
as a by-product only. This obtained in my own country, and in various 
others, where the Church’s stand against Nazism was taken on well- 
defined Christian grounds, but assumed political importance because of 
the reaction it brought about in the minds of people engaged in every 
part of the social structure. “He that is of the truth shall hear My 
voice.” 

The effectiveness of the Church’s appeal in such cases is also to a 
large extent dependent on a thorough investigation of the facts, which 
involves both a profound sense of responsibility in human affairs on the 
part of the Church, and a just application of this to the matter concerned. 
Consequently, it is required of the churches that they take an interest in 
world affairs based on a solidarity with humanity in general which 
extends to political and international matters likewise, and that they 
acquaint themselves fully with the facts. The Christian basis of this duty 
is clear : it is to be found in the very mind and actions, as well as in the 
explicit sayings, of our Lord. No human need was alien to him, bodily, 
national or any other. His law was “Love thy neighbour” — that is, 
take care of your neighbour. And this care has no limitations. 

There has long been and still is a certain tension within the churches 
on this point. The attitude has been taken that the Church need not 
concern itself with any secular social or political need. Those who hold 
it can only be described as isolationists, whose idea of the care of man- 
kind is only the care of souls, in a very specific meaning. The crucial 
point for the Church must be whether or not this view is in accordance 
with Christ’s teaching — and the answer is in His own story of the Good 
Samaritan, where the priest and the levite were, to His mind, isolation- 
ists. Thus the Church must care for man, with all that that involves, 
including the duty of speaking the truth even at the cost of passing sen- 
tence on others. 
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The Church stands for a most realistic view of man and of evil. We 
are all used to appeals to “men of good will” : the phrase is meaningless 
if there is no realisation that human nature contains also ill will. This 
evil is always easier to disguise in international affairs, since politics so 
often claim to be impersonal and selfishness and regard for its own pres- 
tige in a nation is not directly felt to be a sin. The Church’s task here 
must be to proclaim that there can be no eradication of aggressiveness and 
egotism from the human mind, and that the obligation to strive after God’s 
good will rests upon nations as well as individuals. The international 
situation today is packed with sin. The call of Christ was, Repent ye ! 
Yet the call to repentance can never be effective if it comes from a 
man giving an impression of Pharisaism to his other self. The Church 
can only issue such a call if it is itself conscious of its solidarity, even 
in sin, with this world of men under the judgment of God. On the other 
hand, there was never a prophet of God who was himself without sin, 
and the Church is not forced to keep silence by the fact that it is a part 
of a world bearing its burden of evil. Its task of speaking the truth is 
thus not of a judicial or even of a didactic nature, simply the task set it 
by God of representing His will. Only a Church judged and by God’s 
grace redeemed can become the voice of God calling to a world that 
does not believe in Him. 


The Church and the Present Spiritual Famine 


Is there a specific task facing the Church at the present time, an 
appeal that has to be made now ? 

Confronted by a situation like today’s — men bewildered as to how 
far God has a will and a place in human history, increasingly inclined to 
conceive of society in terms of biology and technics ruled by naked 
facts and naked forces — the Church’s duty must be to tell the nations 
of God’s sovereignty in all human affairs. 

The question is not, “Can the churches exercise real influence over 
centres of power such as the United Nations, consisting mainly of non- 
believers ?”” but “Is it possible for the Church to hold its peace regarding 
the all-important fact for which it stands?” There is famine abroad in 
the world today, a famine of the spirit. People find themselves left high 
and dry, with problems and disillusionments, sensations and so-called 
facts for their only nourishment. Even among those doing international 
political work there is very often a feeling of being left alone, in the cold 
and the wilderness, by those who have access to the warmth of life. They 
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expect something from that same Church to which they do not as indi- 
viduals belong. 

Critical readers will at once raise the objection that it is no use talking 
to a stone — the stones being those of Russia, France, America and the 
rest. But it is not for the Church to calculate its chances of success or 
failure : if no-one speaks, no-one will hear. The Church should speak 
not with a view to putting itself in a safe position or making itself out 
the one that always knows better than the rest, but trusting in the Word 
of God, which says that all man, even the hearts of stone, are created in 
His image and bear within them the germ of a response to His appeal. 

And what is the Church to say? It must demand, as a general rule, 
that all nations accept certain guiding principles, in order to create or 
crystallise a far greater body of united conviction than is yet apparent. 
And this brings us to a decisive issue. There are two main methods open 
to the Church, the bearing of witness to the world on the Christian 
faith as such, and the extraction from the Bible and from Christian 
beliefs such fundamental principles as may serve to guide men in their 
international dealings. The choice then lies between exhorting the world 
to turn to Christ and be guided solely by Him and His Word (which 
message would be listened to only by Christians), and issuing an appeal 
couched in the world’s own language, containing those points from 
Christian teaching which require to be stressed in connection with world 
affairs. Is this second way acceptable to Christians ? 

Here we have the old question as to the conception of “natural law.” 
Not that we can still use the term /ex naturae, but can we not, as St. Paul 
argues in Romans I, 20 and 1, 14-15, speak even to non-believers in a 
language they will understand, a language to which their consciences 
will respond? In other words, can we extract from the Gospel guiding 
principles appealing to all men and all nations ? 

The accusation commonly levelled against natural law is that it is 
always to be found in the misty realm of “general principles,” and is 
incapable of providing men with accurate guidance for such decisions. 
But the same may be said of all principles, and indeed of the Gospel and 
of the very words of Christ. He never tried to furnish us with a complete 
system of casuistics. He gives His sailors a compass, not a chart. We 
are required to decide for ourselves as to the value of such principles : 
everything depends on the manner of their application, but it is only 
very rarely that their application to different situations as they arise is the 
responsibility of the Church. 
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A Preamble to International Law 


I think I am correct in stating that a United Nations Commission is 
even now engaged in studying the development and possible codification 
of international law. If this is the case, the moment seems appropriate 
for the Christian Church to put out a simple statement of general prin- 
ciples, as it might be a preamble to international law. It could begin by 
enumerating the following principles taken from our Christian tenets 
and the revelation of God’s will, and subsequently proceed to a minute 
consideration of various special points involved. I here offer for the 
criticism of readers a very tentative and inadequate effort in this direc- 
tion, in the hope that a start of whatever kind, liable to failure though 
it may be, might serve to advance us somewhat in our purpose. 






































a. Manis, in the ultimate issue, not his own lawgiver. The nations must 
recognise the fundamental law of the Creator as the sole foundation and 
fortress of human rights and basic statute of all international law, standing 
above all human legislation and not subject to the approval or disapproval 
of political authorities. 


b. The central and governing appeal lies in the commandment to love 
and care for one’s neighbour. 


c. Applied to national and international life, this is an indication of the 
oneness, or solidarity, of the human race, and constitutes a mutual res- 
ponsibility among men and nations. 


d. Man being a social animal, we must seek to develop an international 
community involving both freedom and responsibility for all, with emphasis 
on the duty of the majority to care for the minority, and of the greater 
members to maintain their solidarity with the lesser. 


e. Human rights, both individual and national, are based on the bestowal 
by the Creator of such rights, limited only by the obligation to respect 
and to care for one’s neighbour. 


f. Accordingly, all secular sovereignty must be subject to limitation 
agreed upon in and by the progressive development and qualification of 
international law and institutions. 





g. Care for one’s neighbour entails not only promoting what is to his 
good, but combating side by side with him all evil forces likely to destroy 
confidence, freedom and peace in the world. 





I am aware that this attempt will require a good deal of criticism from 
my readers, but I would mention that I do not regard it is as a valid 
objection to say that these seven points might just as well have been 
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drawn up by a Mohammedan as by a Christian. The Word of God 
tells us that there is one element common to all mankind, and that is 
the “law” written by God in the hearts of men. If what we say when we 
express our Christian faith has an appeal for men of other religions, or 
of none, we are not for that reason outside the Gospel. 

As for the question who it is who has the duty of thus speaking to 
men, there is to my mind no Christian Church in the world which should 
be excluded. It is up to them to associate themselves with such a state- 
ment or not — to associate themselves, it may be, along the same or 
parallel lines, and in their own wording. It is, at any rate, in the region 
of ethical principles that co-operation is most likely to be produced. 

A further question is whether is should be left to the official repre- 
sentative bodies of our churches to speak, and whether it would not be 
more valuable if the matter were laid before each individual congrega- 
tion with the invitation to join in the declaration. This method would 
offer a twofold advantage : firstly, there would be a much broader and, 
so to speak, more democratic basis to the appeal (and, incidentally, if 
it could be submitted to local municipal authorities also, this would be 
all to the good), and secondly, such a proceeding would stimulate the 
rank and file of the Church to assume responsibility. You cannot get a 
movement going merely by feeding resolutions and messages from “up 
top” to the congregations : it is the Christian Church as a whole which 
should speak forth. 

The address? Well, perhaps each church, speaking for all its con- 
gregations, might address itself to its own Government, asking that the 
appeal be forwarded to the country’s delegates at the United Nations. 

Who would listen if it was? We have no concern with that ques- 
tion. “‘He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 





PRE-CONDITION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW : 


AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW 
BY 


RICHARD M. FAGLEY 


Churchmen in the United States have long seen Christian significance 
in the effort to establish and enlarge the law of nations. The develop- 
ment of an international code to govern the relations of states has been 
viewed both as a means for expressing the divinely-willed unity of man- 
kind, and as a method of curbing unrestrained national sovereignties 
which constitute a major cause of war. Effective international law would 
provide a greatly improved environment for Christian life and work. 


World Law and World Community 


In the period between wars, churchmen were active in support of the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact of Paris, in the belief that it would basically extend 


the law of nations. Active support was also given by many church leaders 
to the unsuccessful campaign for U.S. membership in the World Court, 
to increase the sovereignty of world law and as a step towards member- 
ship in the League. 

Sobered by the revelation of the demonic forces of history in World 
War II and the events which preceded and followed that conflict, 
churchmen have given more qualified, though vigorous, support to post- 
war undertakings to build a stronger structure of international law. 
The churches have played a leading role in popular efforts to make the 
safeguarding of human rights in general, and religious liberty in parti- 
cular, a central concern of the United Nations. This objective was 
stressed by the churches as one of the “Six Pillars of Peace” in 1943- 
1944. A permanent Commission on Human Rights was emphasized as 
one of the nine recommendations for the improvement of the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Proposals prior to the San Francisco Conference of the United 
Nations in 1945. Likewise, the drafting and adoption of the Universal 
Declaration on Human Rights has received the close attention of nume- 
rous church leaders in this country. Further, the broader objective, 
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expressed in the U.N. Charter, to codify and develop international law, 
was underscored in the special 1946 meeting of the Federal Council of 
Churches. These are some of the indications of interest and concern 
among American churchmen over the question of a more adequate legal 
structure for international relations. 

It cannot be said, however, that the development of international 
law has been the principal focus of our churches’ work for world order in 
recent years. The main concern has been the development of a spirit of 
world community and the establishment of a common foundation of 
moral principles, which are regarded as prerequisite to the creation of 
new law and of new institutions to apply and enforce it. Special atten- 
tion has been devoted to the constructive potentialities of the United 
Nations, which can serve as a means to deeper fellowship, understanding, 
and common loyalties. It is the Economic and Social Council, rather 
than the International Court or Commission on International Law, 
which has been the subject of intensive study. 

Several factors help to explain this present emphasis on building 
world community. It is rather widely felt that the League of Nations 
devoted too small a portion of its efforts to economic and social pro- 
grams, as compared with political and legal activities, and that this may 
have weakened its influence for peace. Many have become more aware 
of the irrational and anarchical elements in the clash of nation-states. 
The jungle world of the power conflict has little in common with the 
patterns of a law-abiding community. International law is seen by some 
as a convenient device for governing relations in certain limited respects, 
until major national interests are involved. 

Again, there is the judgment repeatedly expressed since the Oxford 
Conference of 1937 that the primary need in world affairs is the establish- 
ment of an international ethos or common foundation of moral prin- 
ciples. Attempts to enforce unpopular laws have offered convincing 
evidence that for law to be effective it must have the support of the over- 
whelming majority. Until there is a far greater consensus on the ele- 
mentary moral principles of international conduct, how can significant 
international law be established ? This point, developed some months 
ago by the Bishop of Chichester in International Affairs, of October, 1949, 
is supported by a number of able churchmen in this country. 

The belief of many that international law must on the whole grow 
out of the established practices of international life stems in part, no 
doubt, from the history of Anglo-Saxon law. In our experience the main 
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source of laws has been the customs and mores of the people. As these 
have become fixed as national habits, they have been gradually translated 
into law. This evolutionary background probably gives the English- 
speaking peoples a mind-set in regard to international law. 


Proposals for International Federation 


These factors may help to explain why the idea of establishing a 
constitutional structure for international government by some legislative 
fiat has failed to strike root in leading church circles. There have been 
very few pronouncements by church assemblies on the subject of world 
government, despite the active educational work carried on by the various 
groups laboring for this general cause. The sharp differences among 
them may well be a factor in the withholding of church support. 

These differences are illustrated by the variety of proposals. The 
Atlantic Union resolution would request President Truman to call a 
convention of representatives of the seven originators of the North 
Atlantic Pact to consider the possibilities of establishing a union among 
themselves. The resolution of the World Federalists would commit the 
Congress to the eventual establishment of a world government, with 
defined and limited powers. The Culbertson Plan would advise the 
President to proceed with the organization of a world defense organiza- 
tion, with or without the cooperation of Russia. The Thomas-Douglas 
resolution would declare for revision of the United Nations Charter 
to abolish the veto and, failing that, would recommend the setting up 
of a bloc of states within the U.N. pledged to resist aggression on the 
recommendation of the General Assembly. The Taylor resolution would 
call a general U.N. Conference for revision of the U.N. Charter and, 
if no such meeting was held within a year, would recommend the con- 
vening of a constitutional convention to establish a world government. 
The Flanders resolution would urge President Truman to extend the 
Monroe Doctrine to include Western Europe. The Fulbright resolution 
would put the Congress on record as favoring the political federation of 
Europe. To these proposals should be added the recent recommenda- 
tion of former President Hoover to fashion a loose federation of non- 
Communist states in lieu of the United Nations. 

The conflicts among the federalist camps indicate the grave obstacles 
to any world-wide closer political association. Some, recognizing the 
need for universality if peace is to be preserved, cling to the hope that the 
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Soviet Communist states would join a world federation, if it were 
seriously proposed. The fact that the idea of a greater pooling of sove- 
reignty in international organization is anathema to the Soviet leaders 
tends to be overlooked or discounted. The problem of fitting rigid police 
states into the democratic patterns of a world federation is either played 
down or transferred to the realm of wishful thinking. The great longing 
for an orderly and peaceful world is father to the hope that the basic 
international concepts of Soviet Communism can be radically changed 
by logical arguments and perhaps by economic inducements. 

The great weakness of these world government proposals is the failure 
to recognize the fundamental importance of a common foundation of 
moral and legal principles on which a government of law and not merely 
of men could be erected. The notion that a world constitutional con- 
vention could somehow legislate such a set of principles for countries 
with widely differently cultural and political patterns seems out of touch 
with the realities of historical development. 

This weakness of the universal schemes has led many federalists to 
sacrifice the dream of a world union in the hope of finding solid founda- 
tions for at least a partial federation of the democracies, or the North 
Atlantic Pact countries, or of Western Europe. Such schemes at least 
have their feet on the ground. Where there is a genuine community of 
ideals and of interests regional federations can serve as viable groupings 
within the United Nations, in full accordance with the Charter. 

The deplorable fact is the cavalier readiness of some exponents of 
partial federation, like Mr. Hoover, to scrap the fragile bonds of the 
United Nations, and to regard a partial federation as a substitute for an 
inclusive organization of cooperation. On this point, American church 
leaders appear to be in substantial agreement. The U.N., with all of the 
shortcomings which reflect the incomplete character of the world com- 
munity, is strongly supported as “the town meeting of the world,” as a 
bridge for negotiations between East and West, as a form for arousing 
the decent sentiments of mankind against injustice, and as a potential 
center for mobilizing the constructive energies of men in behalf of the 
public welfare. To jettison the U.N. in the pursuit of a more perfect 
union of Western states would be a tragic and foolish blunder not to 
mention a retréat from ideals of Christian brotherhood. As the United 
World Federalists said, in commenting on Mr. Hoover’s plan, “for the 
United States or the U.S.S.R. to destroy this impartial tribunal would 
be to outlaw peace when we must outlaw war.” 
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This quotation, incidentally, indicates the widening cleavage which 
is taking place among the federalist groups. As the Soviet-Western crisis 
becomes more intense, some groups are more ready to accept any kind 
of combination which might strengthen the military potential of the West, 
even though this might alienate an important number of small and 
middle-sized states situated between the superpowers. Other groups, 
confronted with this deepening crisis, are gaining a new loyalty to the 
United Nations, with its limited objectives and imperfect mechanisms, 
recognizing somewhat belatedly that if there is hardly enough community 
to undergird the United Nations, there is not likely to be enough to 
establish a more ambitious union, or at least acknowledging that the 
U.N. offers the one hope in our time for developing the preconditions 
of a closer political association. 

One reason why the majority of church leaders support the United 
Nations as over against the various federalist proposals is due to the 
significance attached to the role of the smaller and middle powers. The 
Second National Study Conference on the Churches and a Just and 
Durable Peace, held in January, 1945 under the auspices of the Federal 
Council’s Commission on a Just and Durable Peace, criticized the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals, as giving the great powers too much control and 
privilege within the new international organization. The Conference 
recommended that the smaller countries be given a greater voice in the 
procedures of the U.N., which.was done at San Francisco, and also 
stressed the principle of universality in regard to membership. The fear 
then was that the major powers, with their privileged position, might 
follow a high-handed or tyrannical course which would rob the U.N. of 
much of its moral value and popular support. 

This fear, of course, proved groundless, not because of improve- 
ments in the Charter, but because of the falling apart of the war-time 
coalition and the consequent cold war among the victors. The deadlock 
has increasingly given the smaller and weaker countries a positive role 
in mediating disputes among the major powers. We see in the U.N. 
today the beginnings of a highly valuable “third force,” shifting in com- 
position from issue to issue, now using moral pressure on the contestants 
at Berlin, now working to keep the atomic negotiations in being, now 
urging a truly international program of technical assistance. As it 
becomes more and more difficult for the great powers to agree on any 
policy, the responsibilities of the countries caught in the cross-currents of 
conflict grow in dimensions and significance. 
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The United Nations and International Fellowship 


It is this initial phase of building a world public opinion and moral 
climate in the U.N., and its future possible development, which impresses 
some of our American churchmen as one of the most hopeful aspects 
of the world organization. The evolution of moral sanctions, which have 
already on occasion proved strong enough to change the policies of the 
most powerful states, more than the preparation of military or economic 
sanctions is close to our concern for the United Nations. True, church 
statements have urged vigorous efforts to secure agreement on the mili- 
tary contingents originally proposed for the Security Council, as part 
of a combined strategy to further world security and multilateral disar- 
mament. But the role of the Security Council, limited by the unanimity 
rule from coercing one of the big powers, and requiring no special 
sanctions to coerce one of the small countries, has from the beginning 
been of secondary interest to our churchmen most active in the field of 
world order. The importance of U.N. actions through the white light 
of publicity and discussion, to deal with threats to the peace, as related 
to Iran, Palestine, and Kashmir, for example, is recognized. But the 
essential genius of the U.N. is not seen in its collective security system 
for the prevention of war. This essential genius, and future hope of the 
U.N.., is seen rather in the areas of moral suasion, mediation, and mobi- 
lization of creative resources for the common welfare. 

This last has received major emphasis in church pronouncements 
here. In its first post-war statement of November, 1945, the Commis- 
sion on a Just and Durable Peace, in considering the United Nations 
and the disintegration of the war coalition, stated this broad objective : 


Let us seek that the United Nations Organization develop its curative 
and creative functions so that, through common effort against the common 
threats to mankind, the peoples of the world may find fellowship. 


The Commission pointed out that new occasions for unity must be 
found, and that these existed in common threats to the general welfare, 
as economic and political maladjustments, the menace of new weapons 
of mass destruction, the repression of dependent peoples, and the denials 
of human rights. If the peoples of the world respond to this “‘new call to 
battle,” the Commission said, “then by striving together, they will 
develop a sense of fellowship in the world community. That is the 
only reliable preventive of war. It is the only foundation upon which 
close political association can be built.” 
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Here is the recurrent theme of American church statements on world 
order during the past five years: that concerted efforts of a positive 
character against the ancient enemies and causes of war, as hunger, 
poverty, and ignorance, can produce a new bond of fellowship, which 
will help to build a genuine world community, lessen the temptations to 
aggression and tyranny, and extend the understanding of ethical prin- 
ciples which are the basic foundation of a more adequate legal and 
political structure for international relations. Different aspects of this 
theme have been expounded in the annual Messages to the Churches 
for World Order Day, observed in our churches on the Sunday nearest 
the anniversary of the United Nations on October 24. It has entered into 
special statements on Soviet-Western relations, on the European Reco- 
very Program, on the task of averting war, on the responsible use of 
American power, and most recently in statements on the Far East, and 
on the proposed expanded program of technical assistance to under- 
developed areas. 

This last undertaking is supported by many of our church leaders as 
precisely the type of constructive effort needed for a positive peace pro- 
gram. In the present creeping paralysis of fear and frustration, which 
has affected so many political and other leaders of public opinion, it is 
very uncertain whether sufficiently bold and vigorous efforts will be made 
under the “Point IV” program to measure up to the great potentialities 
of this plan. Insofar as the program wins support, it will come from a 
complicated mixture of motives. Self-seeking, bureaucratic mistakes, 
military concerns will all enter the result. Nevertheless, “Point IV” 
offers a striking opportunity to put into effect the type of constructive 
strategy, believed by many of us to hold the main human hope for peace. 
Such a strategy is also believed to be the chief means of creating the 
moral pre-conditions for a new body of international law. 


Atomic Weapons and Problems of International Control 


Another approach to the development of international law which was 
favorably regarded in American church circles in the first post-war years, 
centered in the negotiations to secure effective international control of 
atomic energy. Some of us saw in the patent need to establish “the 
sovereignty of mankind over destructive atomic energy” a functional 
approach to the goal of world government. The U.S. proposals for the 
creation of an Atomic Development Authority seemed a promising 
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beginning, not only towards the regulation and unilateral reduction of 
national armaments, but also towards the pooling of sovereignty in 
a critical sector. As the Federal Council said in 1946: 


The Authority would provide true world government within a defined 
area. That functional approach seems practical and susceptible of enlarge- 
ment to deal with other means of mass destruction besides atomic energy. 
Our nation should persist in this course. 


It was also hoped that the urgent new issues introduced by uranium 
fission might serve as a catalyst to join the groups supporting the United 
Nations and the vigorous new advocates of world government. Here, 
in the plans for an atomic authority, was both the logical extension of 
the U.N. Charter to cover an unforeseen problem, and also a concrete 
step towards a more closely-knit political structure. Informal attempts, 
however, to find adequate common ground between the two camps 
proved unsuccessful. 

This domestic problem was dwarfed by the gradually unfolding 
failure of the Soviet Union and the Western powers to find significant 
common ground. Many months of frustrating discussions were required 
to establish the fact that a stalemate had been reached. During this 
period the non-Soviet majority clarified some of the requirements of a 
technically-sound control plan and the initial U.S. proposals were 
modified in several respects. Very little headway was made, however, 
towards a rapprochement with the Soviet spokesman. Weeks or months 
were consumed in the effort to secure clarification of one or another 
point in the Soviet counter-proposals. Over the three-year period of 
active negotiations some changes in the Soviet position were made, in 
the direction of the majority proposals. Towards the end of his period 
one or two of the more promising “concessions” were withdrawn. 
Closed meetings of the six sponsoring powers brought no further light 
on the problem of agreement. And finally the Soviet delegates withdrew, 
over the question of participation by a Kuomintang representative for 
China. Thus even the wheels of negotiation have come to a stop. 

The central issue of the prolonged discussions was whether there 
should be a thorough and continuous system of inspection of atomic 
energy plants by international personnel. Subordinate to this question 
was that of international management of processing plants and nuclear 
fuels. The majority held that such management was necessary for 
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“thorough and continuous inspection.” The Soviet leaders rejected 
both as inimical to “national sovereignty.” 

Behind this deadlock is the underlying problem of good faith and 
common moral principles. The majority became more and more con- 
vinced that anything less than a trustworthy system of strict supervision 
would be worse than no agreement, leading to a greater sense of inse- 
curity or to an illusion of security. The minority apparently feared that, 
no matter what safeguards against the abuse of power were written into 
an agreement, the perils of international inspection and control were 
more dangerous to their position, than the perils of an atomic armaments 
race. 

These mutual fears and suspicions, reinforced by Marxist dogma 
on the inevitability of Soviet-Western conflict and the internal require- 
ments of a police state, probably foreclosed the possibility of success in 
the negotiations from the outset. In any case, the prospect for any viable 
agreement during the current phase of A-bomb construction, and the 
search for the indefinitely more destructive H-bomb, appears exceed- 
ingly dim. It would require a profound spiritual and moral transfor- 
mation of attitudes on both sides of the Iron Curtain to break through 
the present great barriers of distrust. Churchmen here will continue to 
urge that the doors to negotiation be kept open, but they no longer see 


hope for a new beginning of international government under law through 
the control of destructive atomic power. 

Rather, they are turning to study more thoroughly the moral impli- 
cations of the new weapons. The Federal Council of Churches has set 
up a new Commission, under the chairmanship of the Rt. Rev. Angus 
Dun, Bishop of Washington, to conduct this study. Bishop Dun thus 
describes the task : 


Those of us who have agreed to serve on the Commission of Christian 
Scholars to study the moral implications of obliteration bombing and the 
military use of weapons of mass destruction have accepted an assignment 
in which failure is almost certain. We are asked to enter together into a 
dark cavern of perplexities in the hope of finding some light which can 
guide us and our fellows. To refuse the assignment would be to turn 
our backs on the responsibility God lays upon us... 

It will be our task to look with honest and open eyes at the powers of 
mass destruction now available or likely to be available to our own nation 
and other nations ; to consider the human and political and moral results 
of the bombing procedures used in World War II and that the results 
for ourselves and other peoples are likely to be in another war ; to face 
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the possibilities of international blackmail if one or more major powers 
possess weapons of mass destruction not available to others ; to consider, 
perhaps, the conditions and the price of international control of such 
weapons ; and certainly to ask ourselves what conceivable decisions or 
actions could be taken by Christian individuals or Christian groups seeking 
in sincerity to do the will of the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ in our 
world now... 


The failure of political strategies to halt the tragic course of interna- 
tional disorder or to create stable foundations for a new world order 
under law provides ever increasing evidence that the basic task lies on a 
much deeper level — in the moral and spiritual transformation of men 
and peoples. As the Federal Council of Churches stated last year: 
“The world crisis is basically a spiritual and moral crisis, and no minor 
adjustment of international tensions, no respite, however welcome, can 
provide a lasting solution. Nothing less than a transformation of the 
spirit of men and of nations will suffice to heal this disorder. This means 
a larger sympathy, a broader understanding of other peoples and their 
particular problems, a deeper and more abiding sense of our responsi- 
bilities in the world, and a stronger will to fulfil them. That transfor- 
mation by the grace of God must be the chief end of our efforts for 


” 


peace. 





THE ONLY WAY OUT OF OUR DISORDER 


BY 


FRANCIS B. SAYRE 


The bedrock realities of the present world situation force us to a 
flaming conclusion. Scientists and technicians cannot save us. Their 
work, necessary as it is, has resulted in intensifying the deadlines of war. 
Economists cannot save us. Their work in organizing and making pos- 
sible increased production in the world has only served to make war more 
gigantic and world-wide and hence to intensify its consequent disruption 
and suffering. Statesmen and diplomatists cannot save us. They can 
often reconcile differences of viewpoint and sometimes work out for- 
mulas which prevent actual conflicts ; but if peoples have no common 
sense of ultimate values their efforts must prove futile. Unless the 
leaders themselves in their various spheres of work have a common sense 
of spiritual direction, catastrophe must result. And unless the great rank 
and file of the peoples of the world have common spiritual values upon 
which the leaders can build, again catastrophe must result. Only a sense 
of the reality of God which gives to men and women common spiritual 
values and a common sense of direction can save. And the one force 
which can achieve this is a virile and conquering Christianity. 

By Christianity I do not mean sectarian doctrine. I do not mean 
ecclesiasticism or narrow theological dogmas. I mean the vivid, yeasty 
fundamentals taught by Jesus Christ. 

Nations are not mystical entities. Nations are people. A changed 
world means changed people. And the only humanly possible way 
to change people is through some power outside of themselves. The 
inexorable moral laws of the universe bear with exactly the same force 
upon nations as upon men. And this, it seems to me, is where the 
challenge is thrown directly at our Christian churches. 

The real causes of our present world disorder go deep. They are 
spiritual rather than political. Therefore the genuine solution, if it is to be 
effective, cannot be other than a spiritual one. 

There is no simple answer. The disorder is too profound. The real 
cure is for the people of Christian nations to recapture their faith in the 
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limitless and matchless power of Christian fundamentals as taught by 
Jesus Christ. Such a statement sounds like mere cant. It is not. It is the 
sober conclusion of a vast multitude, who in all sincerity have struggled 
in different fields to find the answer and who have become convinced that 
there is no other. 

Human greed and selfishness and unconcern for God’s moral law 
are on the way to wreck the civilization we know — unless men and 
women all over the world can be brought to Christ’s way of life and be 
won over — truly — to His teachings. 





JUSTICE HUMAN AND DIVINE 


BY 


HENDRIK VAN OYEN 


The form taken by justice in the ancient world, so happily formulated 
by Ulpian in his “Justice is the enduring and stable will to allot to each 
his own” (justitia est perpetua et constans voluntas jus suum cuique 
tribuendi), is for all ages a form of order which enables me to seek 
my just rights. Rights are just only when they justify themselves on 
the basis of natural law, or justice. Suum cuigue has here the sense 
of “to each citizen his own,” which is if necessary to be postulated 
as enforceable by compulsion. Man and his concerns, his res, are here 
the distinguishing factors, and it is thus that Brunner has correctly 
envisaged the question. 

If, however, we then seek to form an idea of Biblical justice as 
acknowledged in the Old and New Testaments, we come up against 
a wholly different interplay of relationships. There existed in the Ancient 
Israelite mentality a conception of justice indicating, on the basis of 
God’s own perfect stability and faithfulness, the condition of the 
unbroken communion between God and man (berith or covenant). 
We have here nothing of the justitia distributiva, but a personal link 
which brings with it its logical consequences in conduct one towards 
another. To act justly is to act within the integral whole of the covenant 
with God. It is not, as an English scholar has noted, the “‘cash-nexus,” 
the objective combination, that here prevails, but the personal attach- 
ment of being linked to one another. (W. F. Lofthouse, Hen and Heseth 
in the Old Testament, Z. A.T.W., 1933, pp. 29 f. ; cf. also N. Snaith, 
The Distinctive Ideas in the O. T., 1946; W. Eichrodt, Theologie des 
Alten Testaments, 1.) 

The basis of law is dependent not on a general norm, but on the 
concrete conditions under which the sense of personally belonging 
together gives rise to certain definite relationships. In the juridical 
exercise of the sedakah, or justice, what is of primary importance is not 
the impartiality with which a formal legal norm is applied, but the 
proper observation of the statutes governing each individual in the 
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particular social pattern which is his. To each his own special mispat, 
or “law” — the King, the Deity, the priest, the firstborn, the father 
and so forth. To bring back this law into the wholeness of communion 
whenever it is threatened with infringement is the ideal of justice. And 
what appears particularly characteristic is that in this conception the 
idea of salvation and grace is of immediate acuteness. The entire 
domain of justice in Biblical thought is based on the redeeming re- 
establishment of communion, born of confidence that God in His justice 
will lead unfaithful man once more into the communion of the cove- 
nant. Deep at the heart of all the sternness and severity of Biblical 
justice with its emphatic pronouncements of wrath and punishment, 
there lies pardon and protection. Jn judgment there lies always the 
love that seeks and sustains, running right through the whole preaching 
of the New Testament in the proclamation of the Kingdom of God, 
which is come and will one day break forth in all its splendour (parou- 
sia). The whole meaning of the Glad Tidings is that justice and love are 
not two divergent and irreconcilable lines, but that the actions of justice 
are propelled and supported by the beating heart of love. Instead of 
a series of abstract ethical imperatives by-passing the concrete need of 
human life, this message takes as its starting-point the principles that : 


a) human life is life in communion one with another (the basic pattern 
being that of marriage), itself in turn founded on communion with 
God ; 


b) in some unfathomable way this communion, both horizontal with 
men and vertical with God, is shattered, and sin and suffering have 
resulted ; 


c) Divine justice seeks to re-establish in Christ the communion thus 
shattered, by His taking a share in the distress and sorrow of mankind 
(justification) ; 

Christian ethics have as their basic concept re-establishment of 
communion through the recognition of concrete distress and its 
removal by neighbourly understanding of one another in the love 
bestowed by Christ. Whatever happens, there cannot and must not 
be here a mere “‘cash-nexus” ; there is always a personal attachment, 
too, present in all objective tensions. Behind all objective relations 
and connections there stands, inevitably, the encounter of man with 
man. We are here concerned with the ethical-existential content of 
the Christian message, which, as one of the blood-vessels of our 
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civilisation, has at least as much right to be considered in the discus- 
sion of the problem with which we have to deal as has the ancient 
world’s pattern of a natural order, which, coming into our civilisa- 
tion via the imperium romanum, has hitherto governed that discussion. 


This ethical-existential content, it seems to me, provides for this 
problem the advantage that by accepting it we are freed from the painful 
dilemma “‘abstract general rule of natural order versus babel of positive 
precepts,” idealism versus empiricism, because the starting-point here 
is a conception of justice which is not based first and foremost on 
regulating life by “‘self,”’ on suum cuique, but on the concrete and broken 
pattern of the human community which is provided in the law with 
a source of salvation, in order to reintegrate men into communion. 
If, in any judgment pronounced, this re-establishment of communion 
is not intended to be the whole heart of the matter, then, by this concep- 
tion of justice, there is no point to it. The question is, Can the law, 
founded upon the Divine justice of communion, exercise by its coercive 
authority a liberating effect? We certainly find this liberating effect 
lacking where judgment and execution come as the result of a formal 
ordinance proclaimed by a formal étre inanimé. In other words, essen- 
tialisation and realisation miss their point without the other pole of 
the unit, integration and personalisation. As soon as the judgment 
of the courts isolates man from communion and shuts him off in the 
field of crime and punishment, the essential moment of man’s encounter 
with the law that covers him is lost. As soon as the law applies an 
abstract rule without due regard for man, and without taking into 
account the I-thou relationship, it has by-passed the function it was 
primarily intended to fulfil. 

One of the central reasons why a fresh conception of justice is 
desirable as a foundation for law is to me the fact that it is not until 
the Biblical one that we find a conception which does not overlook 
human suffering. The law proceeding from the ideas inherent in natural 
law leaves this side of life out of account. Stoicism regards human 
suffering as a matter of indifference, since it does not touch the divine 
nature of man. Man’s inner being can indeed, come what may, preserve 
its due harmony, so that it may be said with Marcus Aurelius, “The 
best part of the soul has remained uninjured.” This autarky of the 
soul is a typical manifestation of the abstract conception of human 
life, and it has guided law into channels where suffering as such 
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presented no problems. Agreed, the Christian creed has provided as little 
intellectual solution to moral as to physical ill, but it has all the more 
realisation of them both. Figures such as Jeremiah and Job bear 
vigorous witness to the distress of mankind ; Christ’s first action in 
His encounter with men is to set His power to work upon their suffer- 
ings, and not until He has done so comes the discourse on things eternal. 

A law which denies all these sides of life denies life itself, and with 
it man. It incurs its own punishment. 

We may draw from the foregoing a number of practical conclusions 
both for criminal and for international law. 

In the first place, mention should be made of the increasing ten- 
dency in criminal law to identify the deed and the doer of it, with the 
result that a kind of criminal type persists rather than disappears. In 
accordance with the vicious circle of recidivism in which our criminal 
law predominantly moves, we see the same offenders appearing again 
and again in the dock. With an ineluctable fatality they come back 
and back like the wooden horses of a merry-go-round, a small proportion 
remaining each time out of sight enjoying themselves. Thus the criminal 
spends a few months, or a year at the outside, guzzling the sweets of 
life, and then promptly vanishes back into prison again. No wonder 
most lawyers have little love for the doubtful pleasure afforded by 
criminal law ! What normally-constituted human being can get up any 
enthusiasm for this dark side of society ? 

The conclusion is obvious that there is something the matter with 
our pattern of legal administration. Could it be that the accused is 
too impersonally equated with the statute he has violatedi? And is not 
this inevitable, given the curious procedure of the courts, where there 
come in contact two worlds quite foreign to one another, the unassail- 
able, quasi-supernatural majesty of the law and the figure of the accused, 
exposed on every side and as it were surrendering ? How are they ever 
to understand each other, the one unassailed and the other battered 
into submission ? 

Dr. Hans Dombois last year published a treatise entitled Crisis of 
Penal Law, Crisis of the Judge’s Office ( Krise des Strafrechts, Krise des 
Richteramts) (Furche-Verlag, Tibingen). This essay, which was 
included in the book entitled A Just Order (Gerechte Ordnung), repre- 
sents a significant attempt to list the fundamental errors of National 
Socialist law. It takes as its starting-point the Hitler régime’s alter- 
ation of Section Two of the German National Penal Code, which, by 
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introducing the category of analogies, created a precedent for whole new 
patterns of law — law, that is, now made up of “a sound sense of 
nationhood” and on the designation of the penal code. The State 
“‘makes its position secure” from the very start by talking about “the 
guidance of life” and “inherent guilt of character,” and calling for very 
severe punishment of persistent offenders. “As a natural consequence, 
the penal law instituted to deal with the perpetration of crimes becomes 
a law to deal with their perpetrators. The phrase ‘the perpetrator type’ 
comes into use.” Consideration of circumstances is swallowed up in 
general categories, in references to “dangerous habitual criminals” and 
“elements injurious to the nation.” The moral issue of responsibility 
and repentance for individual misdemeanours committed is thrust aside 
by the main point that the State must take precautions against crimes 
which may be committed in the future. Out of biological determinism, 
man is completely identified with what he has done. Whereas even Nazi 
Germany still had a double-track penal code providing for both political 
security and individual penitence, the Russia today has, in Dombois’ 
view, a single-track one with the emphasis purely on security. He 
discerns this new concept also in the Allied denazification ordinance of 
March 5, 1946, under which the individual simply is what he does — 
activist, militarist, beneficiary, etc. 

Among his conclusions, I regard the following as being of consider- 
able importance. Instead of the liberal optimism of former times, which 
regarded man as a free individual and therefore held it sufficient to 
influence free will away from what was bad and towards what was 
good, the view taken of man has degenerated into a determinism regard- 
ing part of the human race as wholly criminal and to be condemned, 
quite apart from the standards — political or criminal proper — to be 
applied. The idea that for somebody to be condemned he should be 
conscious that he has done wrong is brushed aside. By committing one 
particular crime, he is “placed” in respect of his whole being. “The 
new-style criminal law seeking to evaluate man, and as such already 
recognisably total and totalitarian, reasons a posteriori, from the single 
act to the line of intention, to the entire mental make-up, using the 
single act simply as a clue.” 

Through the principle of precedent and analogy in criminal law (and 
not only there, but frequently in civil law also), we here find introduced 
methods for the extension of legal norms which lead us into extremely 
dangerous paths, and oblige us to give very careful thought to this 
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problem of law and ethics. Such extension in itself bears a strong 
ethical stamp, for in it law, ethics and politics are intermingled. Watch- 
words like “sound sense of nationhood,” “general interests of the 
people,” “universal human rights,” “interest of the proletariat,” have 
gradually become broad ideological planes against which stand out legal 
proceedings which present an appearance of concerning themselves with 
ethical values, but which at bottom make sense only when read in 
terms of politics. Law is falling more and more into the position of a 
buffer between ethics and politics. It is getting farther and farther away 
from being a God-willed ordering of society for its salvation, and nearer 
and nearer to being an instrument serving one particular interpretation 
of society. And then we see, too, how a well-tried and scrupulous legal 
procedure is hacked into new patterns of special courts, tribunals, wider 
police powers and all the other fatal methods of investigation. 

If, therefore, we take it that there are within and behind the phe- 
nomenon of law influences and principles of an ethical nature, it is 
essential to work out the proper relation and correct proportion to be 
maintained between the two. Law must not crowd to one side a feel- 
ing for ethical values, but neither must ethics so predominate that they 
do away with the characteristic qualities of law. The question as to 
what the content of the ethical norm actually is is too vital for us to 
touch on it in a merely superficial way : the danger that ethics will seek 
their norm in “the exigencies of the times” and become politicalised is 
much too great. 

Both law and the much wider plane of ethics can be focused on 
concrete reality only if they serve to fashion or restore communion. 
And for this reason the deepest and purest norm is love — love not as 
an expression of personal inclination, but in the New Testament sense 
of unconditional readiness to answer for others. Within the bounds of 
this norm we have the concrete norm of law as redemptive justice 
(justitia salutifera), by which care is taken, if necessary using the due 
degree of force at the disposal of the community (= authority), that 
each person within that community should have his rightful place. It 
is not only what is his own that is thus attended to : man as such is the 
ultimate object of this care for others. Ethically speaking, it is based 
on the norm of love — “‘you must be answerable for other people.” 
And beyond that lies the unfathomable mystery of existence as fellow- 
creatures, created by the hand of the Maker, together even amid the 
fission represented by “good and evil,” guilt and suffering. 
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To me it is only from these considerations that we can have in the 
ethical-existential field a Biblical conception of justice which will be of 
value for the discussion today of the question of law and ethics. It is 
on this basis that we find regard for both man as the perpetrator of a 
crime and man as a human being in the punishment and juridical 
treatment of what he has done. The great condition is that we find 
patterns of judgment which, instead of definitely disqualifying man 
morally and civically, serve to reintegrate him as a human being. After 
integration in order of importance comes personalisation. Punishment 
cannot be simply retaliation, or inflicting suffering, or symbolisation : 
in it must be expressed also the share that society has in the guilt of 
the individual condemned. There is all too much truth in Dombois’ 
observation, “Modern man is quite able to imagine the other party as 
a criminal, but not himself.”” Those who seek to find law stemming 
from a Biblical conception of justice must in some way manage to 
express this truth, in order to reintegrate the culprit once more into 
communion. 

We now come to the second point, that of the relation of Biblical 
justice to the problem presented by international law. 

The problems involved here are certainly still harder to overcome 
than those of criminal law, for it is easier to bring an individual into 
reintegration in the community within a well-ordered State than to 
build up a genuine communion between mutually hostile, or at any rate 
often mutually distrustful, States. None the less, it must not be for- 
gotten that what chiefly distinguishes modern from classical inter- 
national law is that, as a result of the principle of collective security, 
an integration of the various States into one body is in process of emer- 
gence, as indeed it is almost of necessity bound to do in such a situation, 
and that integration is the prerequisite for any supra-State organisation. 
Such an organisation, if it is to keep going and do good service for the 
nations, will be powerless to fulfil its ends unless it possesses a spiritual 
foundation upon which to make the decisions which will perpetually be 
confronting it. It will have to say No firmly to certain situations in 
international affairs, and to certain desirable changes it will have to 
say an equally unequivocal Yes. And that cannot be done without 
taking decisions on the highest spiritual level. Up to now, it has been 
sought to formulate these in a Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
These are indubitably of very great value: if life on earth as regards 
the relations of the peoples to one another were already fashioned along 
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those lines, what a new and surprising world we should be living in ! 
That this is not the case is due, in the ultimate analysis, to the almost 
ineradicable mistrust existing among the peoples: on all sides might is 
being piled on might, each nation seeking not to be overpowered by 
the others. They try to save themselves from the others. They think 
they have to fight for freedom, for happiness, for independence, for 
Lebensraum. To put it in a word, this mistrust is the expression of the 
desperate situation of existence under the menace of death. Sin and 
death are the two forces wrenching the peoples from one another. 

Whatever the value and immediate importance of the Declaration 
of Human Rights, it does not speak out regarding these underlying 
reasons for humanity’s present strait. Indeed, it cannot, since it must 
remain “universal.” But this means that such “universality” leaves the 
ultimate miseries untouched. And that is just what the Christian ethos 
must definitely show, that it cannot possibly leave out of account the 
deepest wretchednesses of the very wretched state prevailing in inter- 
national affairs. It must not. The Christian message preaches the 
reintegration of man into communion, taking as basis the restoration 
of the relation with God in Jesus Christ, since in Him death and sin are 
overcome. He who has his origins in Christ has lost all mistrust and 
the fear of death and the dread of a certain lack of liberty. In Christ 
he has become free, and out of this freedom he finds a new path to 
reach man. Justification by faith illumines the ultimate prerequisites of 
human rights — that we should live in accordance with unconditional 
norms and injunctions, and that we should take our fellow-men seriously. 
But these obligations are to be fulfilled only as a gift from God in His 
mercy. It is not until we are truly made free, and it is through Him 
and Him alone, that we no longer have to look anxiously for ways of 
making our lives secure, for we are part of the movement of God, by 
whose completion and fulfilment He puts His plan into operation. 

But, it may be asked, does not the Christian faith always retain a 
particular character as regards the general exigencies of international 
law ? Is there any minimal ethos on the basis of these religious conditions 
which could be applied as a fundamental principle for the new organ- 
isation of nations? I will seek to deal with this question under four 
heads. 

1. Although Christianity is “one” among many other religions, and 
there cannot of course possibly be any binding of a universal law to one 
creed, it must not be overlooked that the true being of man and his relation 
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to his neighbour were disclosed by God in Jesus Christ. The universal 
being of man was here made manifest, even of such men as have, being 
Moslems or Hindus, no relation of their own to this revelation of God. 
We can come to see something of this if we bear in mind that all reli- 
gions of whatever shape or form are accompanied by certain “ethical” 
norms which in one way or another represent efforts to bridge the 
abysses of human existence. This was St. Paul’s view in Romans |, 19, 
and the verses following, where he says that the human heart is con- 
tinually sending forth strange projections Godward without ever reach- 
ing Him, for men cannot do so, their hearts not being redeemed. Only 
where God sends His high priest, His pontifex (or bridge-builder) to 
mankind is the road to Him unblocked. And there universal man is 
become manifest. In the utter and absolute sacrifice, the new com- 
munion is made visible to us. Only action dictated by faith in this event 
caused by God can have a “universal” effect. Not, in the sense that 
surprising achievements of Christian origin should outdo those in power 
and authority elsewhere, for in such a case the way to communion 
would rather be broken by a fresh surge of earthly pride. “Universal” 
action on the basis of faith can, first and foremost, only mean taking 
the other party in all seriousness, and striving to love him as a brother 
in the strength born of forgiveness. Only genuine repentance can give 
new strength. Only where States are ready to overcome their own 
hypocrisy and confess their own errors and their own sins, only where 
they can induce the other side to believe that they really wish to start 
anew — in so far as anything can take shape anew in history — only 
there will the way be open to reintegration. In this “will to communion” 
lies strength to act in a new way. The latest developments in the relations 
between France and Germany provide a most striking example of this, 
and one for which we may be deeply grateful. It is even conceivable 
that, say, the Americans might make to the Russians proposals concerning 
the positive development of atomic energy which contained such radical 
promise of serving and helping that it would be clear once and for all 
that the spirit of competition and intimidation was done away with ! 

2. The potential “universal action,” the all-embracing ethos, can 
only become effective where the individual believer holds firmly by 
Jesus Christ. It is, of course, the Church of Christ which bears the 
responsibility of preaching the message to the world, but the Church 
without the individual congregation is nothing, and the congregation 
without the individual believing Christian is nothing. The question is 
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not, in inter-State relations, that universally binding injunctions or 
norms be distilled out of the various intellectual tendencies and views 
prevailing, but that the individual Christian present at international 
conferences be conscious of the duty laid upon him by his Lord. At 
such times it is for him to serve his Lord by using his obedience to 
Him as a calling at the door of the souls of others. The individual 
delegate must serve his State in conferences with a faithfulness that is, 
in the ultimate issue, faithfulness to his Lord. 

3. What will, on the basis of the Christian ethos, be “‘that which 
is just” is not a thing that can be formulated in general principles which 
semper, ubique et ab omnibus servanda sint. The general principles we 
have already in the Human Rights Declaration. But they remain 
abstract and formal as long as the real deficiencies are not taken seriousiy 
and recognised by all parties. We must not, therefore, expect even of 
ecclesiastical declarations that they call into being, as new patterns of 
any legality, some kind of sacred law. That is not to say that the Church 
should not make its voice heard as an admonition for the times. On 
the contrary, just as it had to speak out against unrighteous dealing 
during the war in the occupied countries, so now it has to proclaim 
amid the international tensions of today the warnings and the consolation 
of the Word, and the judgment and the mercy of God, wherever they 
are needed. The Church is not concerned with a new ordinance for 
the reform of the world at international level, but with the message of 
the Gospel as the decisive factor in the reintegration of man into com- 
munion with his God. 

4. These very considerations make it clear that everything we have 
said on the Christian ethos and on secular law remains constantly 
under the coming judgment of God. That we can strive for peace 
within society in civil or in criminal law, or for peace within the com- 
munity of nations, is only possible because God has allotted us a period 
of grace and because all law is to be regarded as a token of His patience 
and a promise of His peace. Without His promise, “Behold, I make 
all things new,” all our striving would be pointless and doomed to 
failure. But in the light of His future coming everything we do takes 
on an urgency and a glory from the new creation of God. It is not 
we who set up a Kingdom of the future on earth, but He Who is come 
and is coming to establish His justice as the work of His hands. Where 
it is already throwing its shadow before it on earth, law has come into 
being as salvation, through love and faith and hope. 
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STOCKHOLM 1925 IN THE LIGHT OF 1950 


BY 


ADOLF KELLER 


The leaders of the first ecumenical era are rapidly disappearing. One 
after another has gone: Archbishop Séderblom, President Kapler, 
Dr. Théodore Woods, Bishop of Winchester, Principal Garvie, Bishop 
Brent, Dr. Parkes Cadman, Prof. W. Adams Brown, Prof. Deissmann, 
Prof. Titius, Prof. Martin Dibelius, Dr. Schreiber, President Herold, 
Prof. Boehrin- ger, Prof. Choisy, Wilfred Monod and, last month only, 
Elie Gounelle. And many others. A whole ecumenical generation, short- 
lived as it is, has handed over the torch to a younger one. Its life-span 
seems shortened by the very rhythm of modern life itself. 

The first era of the ecumenical movement for “Life and Work” to 
which we now look back from the level of Amsterdam, in commemora- 
tion of the World Conference at Stockholm in 1925, is already becoming 
history, and has today to stand the critical test of time and the verdict of 
new ecumenical generations. Each period of the same ecumenical 
movement learns by “trial and error” and strives towards a promised 
land with the vision of Moses from Mount Nebo — a new ecumenical 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 

As long as personal witnesses of the first era of “Life and Work” are 
still alive, it may be useful, especially in this year of the jubilee of the 
Stockholm Conference, to cast a critical glance backward to the ideals, 
experiences and hopes which inspired the pioneers of “Life and Work,” 
and which accompany the movement into new phases, as warning 
shadows or guiding lights. We will also have to look at problems which 
like revenants come back to each generation with a new challenging or 
threatening presence. 

As the Commission for the History of the Ecumenical Movement is 
already preparing the publication, in two volumes, of a historical survey 
on the growth and development of the ecumenical idea, the writer of this 
short critical study feels exempt from the obligation to go into chrono- 
logical details or problems of structure and methods. He does not aim 
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at completeness in the presentation of facts. He rather tries to raise such 
questions as : What have we learnt in 25 years of ecumenical work? What 
should we forget? What should we carefully keep in mind “lest we 
forget” ? 

The two conferences of “Life and Work,” Stockholm and Oxford, 
should in tneir final significance not be looked at separately, but as 
two complementary manifestations of the same historic impetus and 
inspiration. What was this inspiration, and were we faithful to it? 
What does this first phase of the Life and Work Movement, which can- 
not be limited to the Stockholm Conference alone, mean for us in 1950 ? 
Before we approach the problem from this angle, we have to ask, for the 
sake of historical justice, what the accomplishments and failures of the 
Stockholm phase meant to those pioneers themselves and to their 
co-workers, to the Christian Churches and their representatives. 


The Inspiration of the First Era of “ Life and Work” 


A criterion for the inmost impetus of an era, for the purity and eleva- 
tion of its inspiration, must be found in their own generation. The his- 
torian Leopold von Ranke said: “Each epoch faces God in its own 
way.” In other words, God finds men just where they stand in a given 
historical situation. He gives to them what they are capable of receiving 
in a certain moment. In realising their actual condition, in measuring 
their natural remoteness from God and the graceful nearness of Christ, 
— in this hic et nunc, in this Kairos, we have, therefore, to discover their 
own approach to the Gospel, their own conscience and responsibility, 
their own love of Christ, their own vision of the ecumenical movement. 

The first inspiration of the ecumenical movement came from Prayer. 
How could it be otherwise ? The premiminary conference at Champel 
in Geneva in 1920 was for all who attended it, a school of prayer and 
meditation. Archbishop Séderblom would not have allowed an impa- 
tient and pragmatic zeal for starting a programme, or for building up an 
organisation, to become the motor for the new ecumenical enterprise. 
The general loss of security, except in the most Western world, the after- 
math of the first world war, had made us, at least in Europe, forget /a 
grandeur de l’homme and led us to realise his inner misére. This 
condition asked for metanoia and prayer and the hope that the Holy 
Ghost might help us to make a fresh start. This was the Christian, not 
man-made, inspiration of those pioneers who, at Geneva under the 
leadership of Archbishop Sdéderblom, met to prepare Stockholm. 
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The European mind had during and after the first world war already 
lost that inner certainty, even in matters of faith, which was a dominating 
factor in the triumphant consciousness of self characterising of the 
nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth. The Continent, 
at least, had already heard the seismic foreboding of an unavoidable 
inner catastrophe. Great Britain had not yet given up its confidence in 
a great empire and in the unshakable values and principles of traditional 
Christian morality. Nor had America, never torn by religious wars 
and not yet shaken to the same extent by the waves of modern unbe- 
lief, lost its self-reliant optimistic trust in the power of good thinking 
and right doing or in educational efficiency. After the first world war 
and in its aftermath, Europe had first looked into the abyss of fear and 
hopelessness which men could face only with surrender to Christ and 
by hoping for the Holy Spirit, the comforter and donor of new life. 
This approach had two aspects, but both were rooted in the same 
Gospel. One is to be found in the challenge to transform the world by 
an aggressive faith. The other was found in the assurance that Christ 
will remain “‘with us even unto the end of the world,” even in an evil 
world. This spiritual polarity or dialectics reflected the aggressive mili- 
tant spirit of the Church of Christ as well as its humble acceptance of 
pardon and a redeeming love. God alone knows whether we were 
really and perseveringly faithful to the inspiration He gave to His Church. 
Where there is inspiration, there is a corresponding temptation. The 
very beginning of the Geneva Conference was transfigured by such an 
inspiration and humiliated by the corresponding temptation. 

At that conference in 1920, the initiators saw the vision of unity, but 
had to face simultaneously a temptation : the French delegates declared 
that the condition of their participation was a confession by the German 
delegates of the war guilt of Germany. But the Germans were not 
willing to make such a confession for themselves alone. The meeting 
was on the point of breaking up. It should not be forgotten that at that 
moment Moderator Giampiccoli of the Waldensian Church saved the 
conference from falling from a spiritual summit into a political morass. 
He told the assembly that he had lost two sons in the war, but that he 
sought nevertheless to maintain the spirit of Christian charity towards 
the representatives of the former hostile nations. He then invited us to 
pray the Lord’s Prayer together with special emphasis on the petition to 
forgive our trespasses as we forgive them who trespass against us. I never 
heard the Lord’s Prayer repeated with deeper earnestness and a stronger 
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conviction that nothing can bring us together, nothing is strong enough 
to overcome the hardness of the human heart, except the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Giampiccoli saved the conference, and perhaps 
the young ecumenical movement, from the temptation to put an alien 
fire on the altar where the ecumenical flame had already been kindled. 
The first ecumenical problem was therefore how to keep the inspiration 
pure. 

During the Stockholm Conference the large.assembly was more than 
once protected from similar secular temptations and rose again to the 
height of the original vision. At the opening service at Stockholm the 
conference sang the great hymn of the Reformation Ein’ feste Burg ist 
unser Gott in many national languages, but all to the same tune, the 
same rhythm and the same inspiration. It was a common symbolic act 
of faith and a kind of Holy Communion in sacred words and music. 
At other moments we heard some denominational dissonances in this 
ecumenical harmony, but this was not less symbolic for the situation. 


Problems are Stimulants 


Space will not allow me to give a satisfactory picture of all aspects of 
“Life and Work,” of the spiritual impulse in the development of the 


movement, of the work itself, the organisation and structure, the achie- 
vements and shortcomings, the leaders and their contributions, the 
historic background against which its ideas and aims have to be inter- 
preted. Nor will it allow a critical appraisal of the values gained in this 
first ecumenical effort of the Churches. Problems are at any rate buoys 
indicating where the real depth of a movement lies and problems left 
unsolved in one generation may become stimulants for the next. Some- 
times it is more illuminating for the comprehension and appraisal of a 
movement to study its deepest and unsolved problems, than its super- 
ficial solutions and rapid results. Thus we may gain a new understanding 
for the problems of the present ecumenical generation. For many of 
the fundamental ecumenical problems have proved to be abiding and 
are to-day no less burning, and not much nearer to their final solution, 
than at their origin. 

At Stockholm, on the Wartburg, at Farnham Castle, Winchester and 
Fanoe the question how to keep the inspiration pure was constantly in 
our mind. But we were rapidly plunged into questions of organisation 
and administration and felt that, like Israel in the desert, we were trying 
to store up and to capitalise the heavenly manna which was God’s gift 
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for the day. We were overwhelmed by planning, by testing methods and 
workers, by keeping the “little foxes” out, by struggling with financial 
difficulties, by resisting human and theological ambitions, pressure, and 
denominational rivalries, opposed to a true ecumenical spirit. Feeling 
this dangerous ubiquity of the “all-too-human” element, we could only 
pray: “Take not away Thy Holy Spirit from us.” 

Beside this spiritual problem, there was another of an ecclesiastical 
nature. From the beginning we had to face the question how to solve 
the conflict between ecumenical universalism and denominational parti- 
cularism. These two principles or claims, justifiable in themselves, 
represented another dialectics in the ecumenical movement prohibiting 
one unified expression of our faith in an Una Sancta. This dialectical 
tension was felt in the ecumenical relief work, and also in the psychology, 
theology, piety, methods and worship of the ecumenical conferences. 
Here we had to face ecumenical sins. 

This ecclesiastical problem became simultaneously a theological 
problem of the first magnitude. Was it necessary to build “Life and 
Work,” that is, practical Christianity, on theological principles? Or 
could these be conceived as a merely theoretical aspect of the practical 
tasks? Facing this question America and Europe took different atti- 
tudes. It is one of those unsolved problems which Stockholm handed 
over to Oxford and this conference to the next one. 

After a short non-theological period theological considerations pene- 
trated in a growing measure into the social research of “Life and Work.” 
The turning from a modernist theology to a biblical Christology reflected 
the general re-orientation in the theological studies of recent years. A 
culmination in this theological revolution was reached when with Barth 
and Brunner, positively and critically, the dialectical theology entered 
into close cooperation with “Life and Work” in its subsequent phases. 

Although, even after Amsterdam, we can hardly speak of a unified 
ecumenical theology, the one fact of the dominating and central position 
of Christ as Lord and Saviour has brought us closer together than we 
ever were in the beginning of “Life and Work” or of “Faith and Order.” 
But is the closer relationship due to theological compromises and bridge- 
building or to the discovery of the spiritual fact that Christ as Lord and 
Saviour, through His presence, has opened doors which no theological 
keys could have opened hitherto? It was a victory of that Christian 
personalism which puts a living presence above a theological formula. 
It was not yet possible, either at Stockholm or at Amsterdam, to 
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harmonise the faith of the Church of Christ with the denominational 
beliefs in a historic form of an empirical Church, or the faithfulness 
towards Christ with the faithfulness towards a given Church. This 
remains our ecumenical dialectics and the ecumenical problem par 
excellence. How deeply this problem affected already the Stockholm 
Conference was revealed when at the opening two church leaders chal- 
lenged the assembly to make a new social effort “in order to accelerate 
the coming of the Kingdom of God.” When such pragmatists expected 
the coming of the Kingdom of God from a stronger Christian effort, the 
whole continental theology revolted against what Lutherans called a 
peripheric, merely practical comprehension of the Gospel. Continental 
theology had always stressed the necessity for an underlying theological 
basis of “Life and Work.” But in the beginning we had to face an anti- 
theological tendency expressed one day very vigorously by an American 
colleague : “All that you do in theology is useless for our practical task.” 
How to appease or bridge this conflict was, for a long time, one of the 
hardest problems for our ecumenical transatlantic dialogue. A good 
deal of the inner tension in the work of the first era was due to this 
fundamental dialectical opposition between the “social gospel” ten- 
dency to minimise the role of Christian theology, and a theology with 
an eschatological outlook. If this tension were lessened at Oxford, it 
was due mostly to the impact of Continental theology, Lutheran and dia- 
lectical Christology, and to the reception it found in a group of younger 
American theologians like Reinhold Niebuhr. He had meanwhile intro- 
duced a new transcendent, biblical, pessimistic and eschatological ele- 
ment into Western theological pragmatism, optimism and idealism. 
Perhaps Amsterdam solved this problem by focusing the work of the 
conference around a living Person instead of around a theological pro- 
blem. In the progress of this problem through the various phases of 
“Life and Work,” the former ecumenical impatience which confused 
God’s liberty with human possibilities was slowly given up when the 
Churches realised that the ecumenical movement is not delivered into 
the hands of men, of church authorities, or of committees, but that 
Christ is the Lord and that unity is not to be found in our formulae but 
in Him alone. 

A fourth problem emerged during the conference and has not left us 
for many years of ecumenical labours. The Churches of the world came 
together but they did not know each other. What did they know about 
the belief, the dogma, the piety of that high Prince of the Orthodox 
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Church, the Patriarch and Pope of Alexandria, who headed a most 
impressive procession of Orthodox dignitaries, much more impressive 
and numerous than at later conferences? What did Anglican Bishops, in 
spite of the 39 articles, know about the Continental Lutheran Church and 
its dogma of justification by faith? The Bishop of Gloucester, himself a 
great scholar, admitted once that he did not know what this really meant ! 
What kind of a Church were the Disciples of Christ, and the United Pres- 
byterians ? Before the work could be started, we had to become acquaint- 
ed. We had never met. A new discipline had to be built up — Kirchen- 
kunde, descriptive ecclesiology. A new literature had to be produced, 
the international church language, quite apart from linguistic knowledge, 
had to be formed. New contacts had to be made and deepened. We had 
to know each other before we were able to love each other and to coope- 
rate efficiently. 

I shall not speak here of the financial problem which became cata- 
strophic when the financial world crisis broke out at the end of 1929. 
It reduced the official contributions to a minimum and killed the first 
official ecumenical review Stockholm. The movement which planned 
a Christian attack on a chaotic world was confronted with the question 
whether it had counted the cost to finish it, and to what extent the Church 
can really be instrumental in a spiritual attempt to change a chaotic world. 

The last but not the least of these fundamental problems which have 
marked the way of our movement through the various phases was the 
difficulty to marshal the Church people as a great advancing army follow- 
ing their leaders who had seen the light and went into the battle. The 
Stockholm movement was mostly an army of officers without troops. 
The ecumenical idea and hope penetrated only with a majestic slowness 
into the rank and file of the Churches. The World Council has under- 
stood that everything depends on this participation, not only of official 
authorities, but of the members of our Churches, and on their interest, 
their efficient collaboration, their sacrifice. An English King, rebutting 
the excuse of a knight for his absence, cried : “Hang yourself, we fought 
at Arques and you were not there !” Our people was not yet “there.” 
Is it “there” to-day ? 

It was said sometimes that Stockholm came too late and too early. 
But it came and saw its task and tackled it, not with the triumph of a 
**theology of success,’ but with the patience of a theology of the cross. 
All pioneer groups in the Christian Church had to go through such tragic 
moments. Their meaning is evidently to show that such a movement 
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is not ours, but the Lord’s. What we could do was to lay the 
foundation, to grasp and formulate the problems, to keep the ecumenical 
caravan moving in a desert of indifference. There we set up a humble 
stone of Ebenezer as a mark of gratitude and hope. A frontier was 


passed. But new problems were awaiting, though mostly old problems 
in a new form. 


The Works of the First Era 


Problems are stimulants, if we take them seriously, we said. It would 
be ungrateful or ungenerous not to see that some of these efforts stimu- 
lated by one or the other of the above-mentioned problems led to prac- 
tical achievements, although in the ecumenical movement it will need a 
long time to distinguish between lasting results and a fata morgana of a 
momentary success. Here again we need the widest ecumenical outlook, 
perhaps with an eschatological horizon and a patient belief in the long- 
range continuity of many phases. The ecumenical movement to-day is 
a mighty stream which flows from remote sources and has received many 
tributaries and their affluents on its long course; waters from many sources 
have mixed and can hardly be distinguished in such an ininterrupted 
flow. Yet, certain beginnings or achievements, together with failures and 
errors, may indicate the direction of our journey. Besides the continuity 
of certain problems to which we have already alluded, we find in the 
first period already certain experiences which, positively or negatively, 
have a value for the present day and the future, certain persistent diffi- 
culties and obstacles which the movement hitherto has not been able 
to overcome. They will accompany us for a long time as they are inhe- 
rent not in this or that phase but in the ecumenical movement as a whole. 

Several aspects of the practical work of “Life and Work” may help 
to illustrate our retrospection, point out some light and some shadows 
and thus become an object-lesson for the future of the World Council of 
Churches and a reminder for forgetful optimists. 

We could not imagine an ecumenical movement which in a time of 
such unprecedented world needs would not have expressed its fellow- 
ship in a work of Inter-Church Aid and Reconstruction. During the whole 
era of “Life and Work,” the European Central Office for Inter-Church 
Aid was entrusted with this task and often used by the Council of Life 
and Work. It began as early as 1919, simultaneously with the preliminary 
conference at Geneva, and was started and approved in 1922 by a confe- 
rence of officially appointed church leaders from Europe and America. 
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It received the official patronage of the Swiss Church Federation and the 
Federal Council of Churches in America. As this agency extended its 
relief work not simply to Protestant bodies but included Orthodox ins- 
titutions, Armenian and Assyrian Christians, Chinese people suffering 
during the famine, its ecumenical significance was often gratefully 
acknowledged by the Council for Life and Work — especially when it 
started a special leadership programme towards which John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., contributed. It could thus raise a million francs alone for scho- 
larships in many countries. It had also, with the help of Swiss bankers, 
founded APIDEP to provide loans to needy Churches. It had raised 
a together some 12 million Swiss francs, and was considered and often 
called, especially in the U.S. A., the “Relief Arm” of the Provisional 
Committee of the World Council, until it merged, at its own sugges- 
tion, with the new World Council Reconstruction Department in 1945. 

Looking back to-day to this pioneer work of ecumenical relief and 
inter-church aid we see better that certain aspects of this blessed work 
contained from the beginning problems of ecumenical action which have 
not only remained the same in the larger relief work but have even been 
intensified in a rather critical way. What was realised in the first era 
has become even more apparent to-day, namely that the ecumenical dia- 
lectics of which we spoke, operate in no other field so distinctly and so 
imperatively as in ecumenical relief and inter-church aid. The origins 
contained therefore the germs of a permanent problem which has deve- 
loped and to which a solution is still being sought. Facing this problem, 
the European Central Office understood that as an ecumenical movement 
it could only function within the polarity between universalism and par- 
ticularism. Information, stimulation and coordination are the forms in 
which an important part of this ecumenical activity may be continued. 

Another task which had been begun in the first era, but which will 
never be completed is the task to make the Churches acquainted with 
each other. Here again a continuing problem was handed on to a new 
generation. The literature of a “descriptive ecclesiology” which has 
been produced in the first decade is dating rapidly, because neither the 
geographical nor the confessional boundaries are the same to-day. A 
general revision of our knowledge, new methods of approach, psycho- 
logical, social and religious, are needed. Research must be planned. 
Modern research in industry delves to-day deeply into the problem of 
human relations. This new research can give guidance which we had not 
yet in the period of Stockholm, when mutual ignorance so often meant 
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opposition, tension and aversion and when a lack of common social 
forms in international relations so often produced misinterpretation and 
conflicts. If modern industrial research concentrates to-day on the 
problem of human relations and differentiates between an “established 
and an adaptive society” with a deeper knowledge of man, ecumenical 
management may profit from such experiences, when it tries to reach the 
masses which even to-day have not been deeply touched. 

Similarly, the educational task started at Stockholm, is not yet at an 
end. We had to carry the ecumenical message into the Churches, into 
the theological facuities and pastoral assemblies. Information had to be 
given ; the ecumenical consciousness which had been sleeping such a 
long time had to be challenged. Here and there courses on ecumenism 
were introduced into the curriculum of faculties, as in Ziirich, Geneva, 
Hartford, Union Theological Seminary, Marburg, etc. Not all of these 
objects have been reached. Not all consciences have been challenged, 
not all forces mobilised. The continuity of this educational task from 
Stockholm to Amsterdam and beyond is perhaps the strongest chain 
linking together the various phases of the movement which is always 
menaced by disintegration into separate denominational or national or 
periodical incoherent enterprises. 

But a very extensive educational activity soon taught us that the ecu- 
menical movement could not really grow and become deeply rooted in 
the Churches as long as it was a mere itinerant lecturing programme and 
a series of innumerable conferences. A teaching centre was needed where 
future ministers could be introduced into ecumenical problems. Our 
experience led therefore towards the foundation of an Ecumenical Seminar 
in Geneva. It began in 1933, with 35 theological students, and increased 
rapidly to a membership of 80-100 when prominent theologians like 
Barth, Brunner, Thurneysen, Adams Brown, Reinhold Niebuhr, Pauck, 
Tillich, Homrighausen, Martin Dibelius, Cassian, van der Leeuw, etc., 
gave courses on ecumenical problems. At the same time an itinerant 
Ecumenical Seminar in the U.S.A. became an integral part of the 
“National Christian Mission.” The approaching war prevented its 
continuance and the realisation of a larger plan on a broader basis. 
These were disheartening experiences and inspite of the immediate 
success of the Seminar, we had to pay our tribute to the depression of 
the time and the unpreparedness of the Churches. 

But the idea of a more consistent educational programme was not 
lost, but was reborn in a new form, and realised, ten years later, in the 
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Ecumenical Institute, on a much larger scale with a regular teaching 
staff and the aim to educate and train an élite of laymen for ecumenical 
studies in various fields. It has already become a world centre of the 
educational work of the World Council of Churches and is paralleled 
to-day by many similar institutions in many Churches. It has inherited 
some of the problems of the Ecumenical Seminar, chiefly the question 
how to move from centralised teaching courses and theoretical studies 
to a real confrontation with the practical life of the Churches and to a 
broader human fellowship. 

The most important achievement with which the “Life and Work” 
era after Stockholm may be credited, is the starting of social study work 
by the foundation in 1926 of the International Christian Social Institute, 
which later became the Study Department of the World Council. Bishop 
Billing and Elie Gounelle started the idea in Stockholm, and the best 
trained social workers in various Churches, Dr. Tippy from the Federal 
Council, Malcolm Spencer, Prof. Titius, and later Dr. Schonfeld and 
Dr. Ehrenstrém, with the Director, developed a programme which was 
based on the social research of the Federal Council since 1908, the valu- 
able preparatory work done by the COPEC conference, and numerous 
social study conferences in Germany and France. The Institute had 
therefore a stronger and broader basis of preparation than was thought 
sometimes in a later phase when the historic coherence of social study- 
work in the Churches and countries was ignored and in an ever-renewed 
repetition old problems were taken up as if they were brand new ones. 
Problems have a way of turning up in a new form but they can only be 
successfully tackled when they are seen in their continuity and inter- 
national and interconfessional coherence. 

In view of such coordination a special study on human relations such 
as has been undertaken in industrial research in the U.S.A. could be 
added with some benefit to ecumenical study work (see the work of Elton 
Mayo). Already in the first period the question was raised whether the 
social work of the movement could best be done through a centralised 
effort or through decentralised social enterprises in many Churches. 
The present acute problem of centralisation or loose cooperation between 
many forces has therefore again its roots in that fundamental ecumenical 
dialectics, mentioned above, between universalism and particularism in 
its many applications in the field of Relief, Education, Evangelism and 
social work. Enormous progress has been made since Stockholm in 
group thinking and team work. Difficulties have been removed which 
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in the first era seemed unavoidable. But the question remains whether 
we have found the transition from theoretical research work, necessary 
as it may be, towards Church action. Has the theological groundwork 
of our social studies which was partly lacking in the first era, but was later 
undertaken in innumerable conferences, committees, study groups, made 
our central church position relevant to the big national, social, economic 
and political problems of an era of social unrest and nationalisation of 
industry ? 


To sum up: 

The apparent weakness of the first era up to the beginnings of real 
research work has reflected a fundamental weakness of the Churches 
themselves. They were not yet prepared for ecumenical cooperation. 
They did not know each other. They were not free from denominational 
rivalry ; they had not yet the instruments for research work and team 
work. They had not yet that ecumenical independance from political 
aims. A “theology of success” lost too quickly its ecumenical patience 
in a time of economic crisis. They did not master the problem of human 
relations underlying their own ecumenical problems. They were still too 
far away from the secular realities and had not yet learnt, beside their own 
language of Canaan, that new language which the world could under- 
stand and by which it could be challenged. 

In fact the Stockholm Conference came too early and too late. Too 
early in so far as the facts we had to tackle were not yet sufficiently known 
and the instruments for handling these problems were not yet prepared. 
Too late in so far as the world and especially the labour masses no longer 
expected from the Churches what they expected from secular powers, 
from science, labour organisations, secular reform programmes, or even 
from a new war. 

This judgment is not an expression of religious defeatism, such as 
the Christian faith must exclude. If we look at the ecumenical move- 
ment as a whole and conceive it, not as a series of incoherent events or 
periods, but as a continuing progress, with a wide horizon, we may 
interpret the shortcomings and deficiencies of a given time as growing 
pains, as experiments “by trial and error,” as avenues towards the future. 
This does not exclude new “trials and errors,” problems which will 
follow ecumenism as its inevitable shadows. But why not look at them 
as stimuli for new ventures of faith ? 





THE PRESENT OPPORTUNITY 
OF THE CHURCH 
BY 


H. L. STEWART 


A feature of the half-century now almost ended was its experiment 
in re-secularizing the world. The Russian abandonment of religion 
was the most candid, but not more fundamental than that by Nazi 
Germany under Hitler or by Fascist Italy under Mussolini. It is time 
surely to assess results and to draw an inference. 


I 


In numerous encyclicals, Pope Pius XII has argued that since man- 
kind lost its way in its anti-religious adventure, its obvious wisdom lies 
in retracing its steps to the point at which the adventure began. 

“Back to Religion” is the pontifical advice, and it is not to be dis- 
missed on the facile plea that it is mere professional advocacy. A doctor 
or a lawyer has indeed professional interest in being entrusted with one’s 
case, but this is not by itself adequate ground to reject without conside- 
ration a judgment on the case which special experience has at least helped 
to form. In the cure of souls the Papacy has at all events a long accu- 
mulating experience on which to draw. To those who argue that the 
world’s problem is not spiritual but a problem in economics, in finance, 
in international law, the answer is obvious. There was once much plau- 
sibility in the objection, but its force has been dwindling since confe- 
rences of “‘experts”’ in these three fields began to succeed one another so 
fast twenty years ago. The international lawyers, the financiers, and the 
economists must by this time understand how and why they are no lon- 
ger granted an exclusive audience. 

It was certain that the recent appeal of Pius XII would be met by a 
counter-blast from organized impiety. The Pope’s plans for keeping 1950 
as a Holy Year prompted plans for a huge Communist demonstration 
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throughout Italy on December 31, 1949. But the clarion call “Back 
to Religion” had a significance far beyond the papal tactics stigmatized 
in the Communist sneer. No doubt the Pope is convinced that religion 
is secure only in the guardianship his office represents. He has avowed 
the hope that 1950 will see a great spiritual “return.” But his reflections 
on the world disorder are such as may well impress readers in such 
countries as Great Britain or the United States for whom return to the 
Roman obedience would be unthinkable. What Pius XII plainly intended 
was to invoke in his address to Protestants as well as to Roman Catho- 
lics those convictions which both these branches of Christendom pro- 
fess. Here is a summons to the Christian Society throughout the world, 
calling it to definite and strenuous action as a Christian Society for world 
cure. Its members are associated in many other ways, and only a cer- 
tain part of them acknowledge in this particular association the leader- 
ship of Pius XII. But to all, of whatever special badge, who share the 
convictions common to all Christendom, and who have already in some 
form professed these convictions together, this call comes from the 
leader of the largest group. Somewhere, by someone, in an emergency 
the responsibilities of the initiative must always be assumed. 

We need a new decisiveness in this leadership; more readiness to 
face “‘the clash of ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ ”’ ; less of the mood in which one 


Sees with keen discriminationg sight, 
Black’s not so black, nor white so very white. 


Spiritual hospitality is commendable, but not when it proceeds, as it 
sometimes did in these last ignoble years, so to reinterpret the Golden 
Rule as to make the policies of despotism seem no necessary violations 
of it. There was an academic mood in this respect like the ecclesiastical. 
One recalls the Heidelberg quingentenary, with its assemblage of uni- 
versity professors listening to the discourse from the Chair about the 
need to drop search after truth “for its own sake” and to redefine truth 
as that which promotes the dominance of the Third Reich! Perhaps 
they exchanged furtive glances like the officers of Napoleon I as they 
watched their master being crowned in Notre Dame by the Pope. A 
closer parallel is with the Roman senators at the court of Tiberius, 
“balancing terror against mutual shame.” But it is to be remembered 
that those German professors were under threat of death, or of a con- 
centration camp worse than death, and which of us could be sure of 
acting in such circumstances a more courageous part? No similar plea 
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can be put forward to excuse our British or American or Canadian 
Church conferences, at which “the elements of truth and value in the 
Nazi and Fascist movements” used to figure on the agenda for discussion. 
No doubt such elements of truth and value existed : most movements 
have something of the sort. But there is a time appropriate to every- 
thing, even to learned discussion at a Church conference, and those inge- 
niously devised compliments to despotism were a disgrace. 

The recent message of Pius XII, like the earlier one from Pius XI 
about Labor, might well waken echoes throughout Christendom. In 
the anxiety of the period it should have a new appeal for religious lead- 
ers of various Churches whom in days past an encyclical from the Vatican 
would have been likelier to irritate than to inspire. Every Church has 
reason for a mood of troubled self-consciousness at the thought of 
the world tragedy as due in such measure to persistent evasion of fun- 
damental issues in human relationship, and of its own responsibility for 
keeping those fundamentals of life in the place of central concern. If 
mankind was absorbed in details rather than principles, in contriving 
means rather than in clear appreciation of the end, and suffered an 
awful chastisement for so inverting the true order, may not the Church 
now send forth again the clarion call too often left unsounded, and still 
more frequently unheeded, in days gone by? Papal leadership would 
have just now a striking, probably a unique, opportunity, if faithful to 
the purpose the Church exists to serve. And if papal leadership is not 
thus faithful, then in some other section of Christendom leadership 
should arise. For it is Christendom’s task, and the twentieth century 
surely has no need to despair of the spirit that served the fifth, the six- 
teenth, the nineteenth. In the arresting words of the new Archbishop of 
Canterbury at his enthronement, this is no time for the Church “to 
return morally, if not physically, to the Catacombs.” 

For Protestantism, in all the varieties of its post-Reformation deve- 
lopment, the ““World Council of Churches” ought to serve as the medium 
we need. It was a thrilling record that came to us from its first Assembly 
at Amsterdam, August 22 to September 4, 1948. The beginning, surely, 
of what had long been urgent, but one had almost wholly ceased to 
expect ! Like the Covenant of the League, or the Charter of the United 
Nations, it still remains indeed largely a promise and a hope. A certain 
disappointment, too, as one reads report after report of the Amsterdam 
meetings, may be caused by the ever-recurring note of surprise (joyful 
indeed, but still surprise) at discovery of willingness, on the part of 
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Churches so different, even now to consult and to encourage one ano- 
ther. Much more natural should have been an amazement — a horrified 
amazement — if, looking out upon a wrecked and ruined world, those 
deeply conscious that they are missionaries of the same redeeming grace 
should allow their differences to obstruct their planning together for 
rescue. Disputing, as the late Bishop of Ripon once wrote, about the 
shape of baskets in which they had alike to carry the bread that gave life 
to the world! Another qualification to one’s enthusiasm lay in the 
degree to which dispute over forms of government — Communism, 
Socialism, Democracy and the rest — prevented unanimous reavowal of 
all that is Christian, in contrast with the anti-Christian dishonoring of 
human personality. Despite all the technical details on which we may 
have inaccurate report, from countries whose Nazi or Fascist tyrants 
have been succeeded by the tyrants of Communism, there is — sad to 
say — far more than enough, on which there is no room for doubt, to 
call forth in ringing tones the united Christian voice. But, like Seneca 
aiming to stand well with truth and not ill with Nero, some men in the 
World Council of Churches had still apparently in mind a programme 
of “appeasement.” Pius XI was cautious in his protests to Benito 
Mussolini, and at the Assembly of the World Council of Churches there 
were those on the search for some sort of “flexible formula” that might 
avoid saying just what they meant to the despots in Moscow, in Buda- 
pest, in Prague. 

But the principle of spiritual unity, of a united Christian voice, 
having been accepted for the first time after long centuries of wasteful 
strife, one must not let gratitude and joy be checked by faults, either at 
the Vatican or at the World Council of Churches, in its initial exercise. 
Reform will come through practice, and the most candid criticism. 


Il 


Whatever religious organization takes the leadership must have the 
talent and the readiness to cooperate in action as well as in discussion 
with others. 

Union Now, as a motto, might well, in the first instance, be illustrated 
by eager, uniting Churches, for which at length the controversies about 
Creed and Order had fallen into their rightful subordinate place. But by 
any transformation of ecclesiastical machinery, which might sacrifice 
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much more than it would save : he would be a poor exponent of Union 
Now for the democracies who should insist on a standardized constitu- 
tion, and recommend it as “neither monarchist nor republican, but 
combining the specific virtues of each.” More probably the blend would 
have the specific faults of each, and much of the devotion to which each had 
owed its separate achievement would be lowered. But there must be a new 
readiness, where the common cause is at stake, to forget all that belongs 
to the special interest of any Church as an institution, and to “pool” 
the spiritual forces like the allied armies under a unified command. 

That this is exactly what has not been done in the past, requires 
little reflection to make clear. One can think of issue after issue, both 
in domestic and in foreign policy, whose essence was a moral choice, 
with other considerations no more than incidental ; and yet there was 
no such rallying of the forces which should have rallied. The Churches 
were as sharply divided as the nation, and — so far as could be discerned 
— by just the same dividing influences. It might be a question of social 
reform — such as temperance, slums, equal educational opportunity or 
“a living wage.” It might be a question of international relationship — 
such as the pressure one’s country should exert abroad amid the racial 
persecutions, the outrages on good faith, the inhumanities past descrip- 
tion by which our period of the world has been disgraced. Have we 
noted in any of these situations what could for a moment be called “a 
common Christian front ?” Anything suggestive of a unified command, 
bringing the specifically Christian influences — whatever their denomi- 
national color — into cooperative action? What we have, on the 
contrary, seen many times has been the effective playing-off by politi- 
cians of one Church against another. The institutional interest mani- 
pulated as obstacle to the common purpose ! 

The method is indeed familiar. Every important moral issue involves 
conditions of another type — economic, political, social. If, then, 
there is desire to evade a moral decision, it is always possible to plead 
some misgiving about what it would be judicious in such conditions to 
do, while professing intense enthusiasm for the ideal. So much depends 
on circumstances of which the Church as such has no knowledge : her 
leaders are no experts in the field concerned! At times this is no mere 
pretext, it is a genuine reason: but how often has it been an evasion ! 
We know the Church leaders who will never join in any genuine effort 
for temperance reform, always inflicting upon us again the worn plati- 
tudes about personal freedom and the likelihood of legislation is such 
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a field doing more harm than good. We recall the affection of doubt 
whether the Japanese inroad on Manchuria and the Italian on Abyssinia 
were not “‘on the long view” a promise of moral improvement — ban- 
ditry had been so gross in the one country, and slavery unchecked in the 
other! Probably the tone of thanksgiving services after “Munich” was 
the clearest example on a great scale just now to be recalled. Abdul 
Hamid, getting his way at Constantinople by working upon the special 
interest of some member of the “Concert of Europe” to frustrate the 
effort of others on behalf of Armenia, has had many a parallel in the 
contrivance of politicians to render the Church powerless by fomenting 
rivalry of churches. To distinguish difficulties that are genuine from 
difficulties that are pretended in this project of a Christian “common 
front” is itself a real difficulty. But it must be faced, and — like many 
another puzzle — it will be found by the honest and courageous much 
less baffling than at first sight it appears. The risk of making a mistake 
has to be accepted by those called upon to act, when the risk of a para- 
lytic indecision has been found by trial — and such fearful trial ! — to 
be far worse. 

To borrow a metaphor from a quite different field of debate, one might 
fitly complain that the isolationism which threatened, and in no small 
degree inflicted, so much damage in international relationship had an 
evil effect too on the relationship of moral to political direction. There 
has been a sinister habit of isolationism in thought. It is good indeed to 
concentrate on one job at a time, but not at the cost of persistent neglect 
to examine how they all fit together, how they combine in the pattern 
that philosophy calls an “ultimate synthesis” and religion — intending 
fundamentally the same calls a “way of life.” Nothing serves better the 
purpose of those who would reduce the Church to negligible significance, 
regarding issues on which she has both a right and a duty to make her- 
self heard than this ceaseless emphasis upon the many-sided character of 
a choice. On pretence of cautious efficiency, she is bidden to wait 
for a lawyer’s advice, an economist’s advice, a diplomatist’s advice, and 
advice from I know not how many more : by the time they are all received, 
in their varying directions, here may well be such confusion as makes 
“the line of least resistance” seem at all events defensible. And the 
easiest choice is the choice to “take no side.” It is the most familiar of 
artifices for rendering the voice of duty inaudible amid the competing 
voices of ambition. We know well those varying medical specialists, 
experts on this or that bodily organ or process: each of them has his 
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place, but it would be a tragic development for the patient if they 
practised “isolationist” treatment of him. Even that spectacle, my medical 
friends tell me, is not altogether unknown: such is the fatal attractive- 
ness of his own specialty for him who believes himself to excel in it. 
But in general those medical experts in different fields are somehow 
brought to forget their isolated competitive brilliance, and to cooperate 
— for the patient’s sake. 

Is there not a parable in this, for Churches, bidding them not merely 
to avow but to mean their motto “One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism ?” 


iil 


If they rise to the challenge of this tremendous occasion, they have 
still extraordinary resources, perfected agencies of appeal, power of 
immediate and constant access to the public ear. There is a chance now 
waiting to be seized. It is the chance which the English Primate has seen 
with such clearness, and has summoned others to see, with an apostolic 
note worthy of the best days of the Church. 

Pius XII no doubt over-simplifies when he explains the débdcle of 
Europe as due to abandonment of the Christian religion. Of the two 
developments — secularism and international disorder — each of which 
proceeded so rapidly during the twenty-years truce, neither can be called 
direct cause of the other. Rather, as I interpret them, have they alike 
sprung from the same cause. What the Pope calls “‘irreligion” is not the 
source of the downfall, but irreligion and the downfall have developed 
from a single way of thinking and feeling about mankind’s affairs. 

Each is the outcome of an intense moral scepticism, which in recent 
years became rapidly deeper and wider. A mood of disbelief in any signi- 
ficance of “right’”’ and “wrong” except as names for what Plato’s Thra- 
symachus called respectively the interest of the stronger and the fate of 
the weaker. This has meant reduction of all interest in international - 
relationship to a cunning forecast of the side likeliest to win. It has meant 
cynical dismissal of considerations of justice as “idealism,” in the con- 
viction that every World Power — as Walpole said of every individual — 
has and must always have a purchase price in terms of selfish advantage. 
It has meant within the community a corresponding debasement: a 
systematic fraud in individual life modelled on the shameless intrigue of 
State Chancelleries. 
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Like a moral paralysis upon the high endeavor of days gone by, 
there fell, during the twenty-years truce between wars, this creed of 
nil admirari, this mocking question ““What’s the use, since everybody’s 
during it?” Not that enthusiasm for justice and integrity had vanished. 
But it passed more and more during those strange years into recognition 
as a freak of laudable eccentricity, to which it was sufficient that prac- 
tically-minded men should pay their tribute of a deferential salaam, while 
they pursued for themselves an altogether different course. Why under 
such circumstances they should acknowledge it as laudable, or salute 
its representatives as well-meaning (epithets which must surely imply 
other courses and other persons as ill-meaning and censurable) is not 
made clear. But thus incoherently and yet obstinately, our age in a 


new degree has broken away from the fetters of bother international and 
domestic scrupule. 


IV 


In a striking passage of his great book, Assignment in Utopia, 
Mr. Eugene Lyons reported, after a prolonged tour over Europe, that 
he had found the moral collapse far more terrible than the economic : 


Until the World War, even the narrowest philosophies of progress 
decked themselves in the feathers of humanism : greater freedom, happiness 
and security for individual men and women, were the end-purposes 
advanced by all leaders who dared hope for a following. Now individual 
human beings were being degraded, brutalized, tortured and murdered 
for the glorification of some abstraction of class or race. Whatever its 
pseudo-justifications, every specialized phobia was like the other in that 
it began by nullifying the individual. Not one of them has room in its 
scheme of salvation for individual liberties and happiness ; for all of them 
life is plentiful — and worthless. 


It is not of any one sort of tyranny — Nazi, Fascist, Bolshevist — 
that Mr. Lyons here speaks. He is careful to point out that it is their 
common element which appals him, the identical centre from which they 
alike radiate and from which Far Eastern movements, so often prompted 
by those of the West, are already radiating fast : 


To destroy any of these philosophies is futile, since the disease that 
afflicts our epoch is at the core in its repudiation of those humanistic 
values nurtured through centuries. Until the dignity of life, the importance 
of human happiness, a respect for truth and a horror of slavery under 
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any guise are restored as motivating ideals if not as functioning realities, 
the economic or racial or national Utopias will remain inhuman mons- 
trosities. 


To reestablish reverence for individual personality ! When Mr. Lyons 
thus defines the task of the world-mender in our distracted age, does not 
the reader’s thought turn back to the process by which that reverence 
was first established? To the great Christian conception of the world 
which first brought to man a steadfast respect for himself? Not merely 
— as set forth in a tribute whose eloquence our period at least should 
appreciate — “the last solace of those who have outlived every earthly 
hope, the last restrain of those raised about every earthly fear.” It has 
been likewise the mainspring of the sort of life we never adequately 
valued until, all of a sudden, it began to disappear. From this concep- 
tion there had followed, for modern Europe, ideas about peace, about 
mercy, about keeping faith, about the equal rights of all. Civilized 
States would act on these long after their origin had been forgotten : they 
became embodied in axioms endorsed with such apparent enthusiasm 
everywhere that Fascist and Nazi and Communist questioning of them was 
heard at first with amazed incredulity. They constituted the core of mani- 
festoes so far apart in time and place, yet so close together in spirit, as 
England’s Magna Carta of 1215 and America’s Bill of Rights of 1787. 
Speaking of the sacredness of personality, the Fathers of the American 
Republic liked the epithet “inalienable” : they used it to signify that no 
power on earth could annul these personal rights, that they could not 
even be renounced, that no one could contract himself out of his spiri- 
tual inheritance — for it was his to use, but never to give away. 

Such men as Washington and Jefferson at Philadelphia, no less expli- 
citly then Stephen Langton five and a half centuries before at Runnymede, 
based their assertion of personal human dignity upon the Will of God : 
It was a “God-given” birthright, which they declared that mankind had 
to defend. And when two years after the American Bill of Rights, there 
came from French hands a Declaration of the Rights of Man, although it 
had no such note of religious acknowledgment, though the authority of 
the Bible had given place to that of Rousseau’s Contrat Social, the same 
conception of inviolable personality was at the heart of it. The framers 
of the French Declaration, if they had been asked why these rights of 
which they spoke must be held inviolable and inalienable, whence came 
this unique immunity from State interference, and this marvellous inca- 
pacity in the individual citizen even to divest himself of them at his own 
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will, would have answered no doubt with some aphorism from Rousseau, 
like Russian revolutionaries a century later citing Karl Marx. But no 
historian of human culture could fail to observe that the true source for 
the revolutionary ways of thought in France as in America, the true 
inspiration indeed of Rousseau himself, however he might describe it 
otherwise, was the valuing of personality which the Christian religion 
had so long instilled into the thought of men. 

If it is to be brought back, if humanity is to recover those title- 
deeds which have been once again lost, if “self-knowledge, self-reverence, 
self-control” are to be established not as a mere dream of the poet but 
as forces quick and powerful in the multitude, on whom equally with 
the ministers of the Church do the burden and the privilege of this 
enterprise rest ? 





ECUMENICAL CHRONICLE 


EXPERIENCES AND OBSERVATIONS OF A PoW 
IN SOVIET HANDS 


To live in camps, and suffer in camps, and die in camps, has been the fate 
of millions of European people in the last fifteen years. For them the word 
brings with it the words hunger, fear, ill-treatment, outlawry, heavy labour, 
loss of liberty. “But when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy 
hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest not” 
{John xxi, 18). The barbed wire and the cries of distress going up behind it 
were conceived by the Christian communion as a call upon it: it did what it 
could, and in so doing rediscovered itself many times over, a blessing work- 
ing backwards. 

Out of reach of this help, there lived the German prisoner of war in the 
Soviet Union. His imprisonment was more rigorous that than of most of the 
others in the German forces, who fell into the hands of the Western armies. 
“It’s only the ones who were in Russia that know what it is to be a prisoner,” 
we used to say, very understandably sorry for ourselves. But it was certainly 
no harder than what most Russian prisoners of war had to go through in 
National Socialist Germany, and equally certainly it was no harder than 
detainment in German concentration-camps was for the majority of their in- 
mates. The Soviet treatment of German prisoners of war was free from that 
deliberate intention to destroy, emanating from above, which characterised 
the attitude of the Nazis to their Russian prisoners during the first two years 
of the Eastern campaign, from the all too ready-to-hand intention to get their 
own back, and from the intention to ensure the systematic degradation of the 
human individual and the systematic annihilation of all consciousness of self, 
which made the German concentration-camps such a hell on earth. Soviet 
arrangements were intended as a matter of course to guarantee the German 
prisoner protection against ill-treatment and an admittedly very low mini- 
mum level of existence. All this did not, of course, prevent appalling suffering 
and death for many thousands. For the organisational difficulties during and 
after the war, which were far beyond the capacity of the average Russian 
official to deal with, the inadequacies of the lower-grade officials, who were to 
an all too great extent working to benefit their own pockets, and the reckless- 
ness with which the Soviet leaders burdened their own people and, naturally, 
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first and foremost the German prisoners with the hardships of total war, for 
years rendered the well-intentioned instructions from above wholly unwork- 
able ; in addition, the “Soviet humanism” at the bottom of these instructions, 
on which the Russians very much prided themselves, came into conflict with 
that other interest of theirs, to get as much work as possible out of the German 
prisoners for carrying on the war and subsequent reconstruction — and 
obviously when this happened the latter won the day over the desire to be 
humane. It was not until December 1947, when, thanks to the Soviet monet- 
ary reform, the standard of living of the population began to show a marked 
rise and an effective control and reorganisation of the living and working 
conditions in the camps was arranged, that there came about a very radical 
improvement in matters, so that the “misery transports” repatriating those 
unfit for work, which caused such consternation in Germany in the early 
post-war years, came to an end, and those returning home in 1949-50 were 
particularly noticeable for being in such excellent health that they stood out 
sharply against the sorry-looking Germans of the Soviet Zone. 

The raison d’étre of a report on experiences as a prisoner there is thus not 
that it has more terrible things to relate than would ever come to the ears of 
humanity from the other camps of our time. It is rather the special confron- 
tations to which existence behind the famous Iron Curtain was to lead, and 
the insight afforded by that life in camp into the working of God’s Word 
among us men, and into the inner destiny of the German people. 


Oppositions and the Word 


There was nothing that scared the German soldier so much as the prospect 
of falling into Russian hands. This was due not only to the propaganda hor- 
ror-stories, but to well-attested cases of shootings, beatings-up and mutila- 
tions, and to the simple fact that when you were taken prisoner a curtain that 
no postal service and no Red Cross could penetrate descended between you 
and your country, and nobody knew whether it would ever go up again. 
When my unit and I — I had been an N.C.O. in the Medical Corps — and a 
lorry-load of wounded arrived at a Russian disarmament-post in Czechoslo- 
vakia, we were already somewhat reassured by the Czech civilians’ accounts 
of the correctness with which everything was being done. But we were in 
some suspense as regards the event itself. However, the accounts proved quite 
true : a Red Army lieutenant, with Mongolian features and a positively good- 
natured look in his eye, put the whole thing through as quietly as possible — 
the first impression could not have been better. 

But it was bad enough to be a prisoner at all. The Red Army people gave 
us to understand in the same breath, firstly, that we were soon to be allowed 
back to our own country, and secondly, that we should never get home at all, 
but were to be settled in Russia, because they needed men there. This did not 
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seem to us unlikely. So off we went in our hundreds of thousands to the 
East, and going hungry and slaving in forests, peat-diggings, mines and fac- 
tories made up our lives. And we learnt, as all camps learn, that distress does 
not weld people together but is capable of mangling and disintegrating the 
bonds between man and man, and that it teaches them not only to pray but, 
much oftener, to curse. 

What is it that maintains the humanity of man in such a situation ? 

Education and training least of all! They drop off like an over-expensive 
garment that is of no further use in such a harsh life. “A matter of charac- 
ter,” their mates used to say. That would have been an answer all right if we 
knew what character is and where it comes from. What is certain is that with 
a particular few the borderline beyond which man loses all restraint, jettisons 
his principles, yields to the most primitive impulses and in fact becomes 
capable of anything manifests itself only very much later and under very 
much more serious provocation than with the average. It is, admittedly, 
present in everyone. But what proved more important and had a more defi- 
nite effect was that we were not alone with this character of ours that sooner 
or later touched its limit. There were some to whom imprisonment was not 
forsakenness, but a new field of experience in faith. To them during those 
months the Word of God spoke like a true friend that never left their side. 
It did away with that limitation of their characters, by inducing in them a 
consenting to the Divine ordinance, and hence a consenting to hunger and 
privation. The resulting willingness to accept everything imposed upon them 
made them able not to admit any and every shift for maintaining life, not 
to steal, not to scramble for employment which eased conditions for them 
while necessarily entailing further hardship for their companions, and indeed 
to live for their companions, for those suffering more than the rest, the iso- 
lated and the weak and the very young. And this living for others was found 
practically only in those who were enabled to get through the most difficult 
years of imprisonment by constant recourse to the Word of God. 

Twice in my life I have found myself specially confronted with that ulti- 
mate yardstick by which a preacher can measure his preaching. After the war 
started, when it was no longer possible for Jews to emigrate, and the depor- 
tations to the Polish ghettoes were beginning, we in Berlin could preach no 
message without considering whether it was so framed as to apply to and 
sustain these people who had been condemned to death — and to what a 
death! That testimonies subsequently reached us from Poland to the effect 
that it did so hold was the best possible preparation for enduring our own 
imprisonment. In the autumn of 1949, this yardstick presented itself afresh : 
while the outward conditions in the camps had taken a decided turn for the 
better, a new and very heavy trial came upon us without warning, which was 
to make this final period the hardest part of their entire imprisonment for 
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many. The whole year through, most of the camps were subjected to an 
unbroken series of inquiries into the prisoners’ doings during the war. To 
begin with we were able to delude ourselves that the N.K.V.D. only wished 
to prevent any genuine war-criminal’s giving them the slip now that trans- 
port back to Germany was being organised on a considerable scale. But 
during the autumn it transpired that the unsuspecting admission to having 
taken part in the evacuation of the civilian population, in the requisitioning 
of buildings, in the blowing-up of bridges, in the interrogation of prisoners 
and the like, was in itself, even where there was no question of any accom- 
panying atrocities, treated as confession to war crimes and visited with heavy 
sentences. Everybody, therefore, even if his conscience was perfectly clear, 
had to reckon on being affected by this, and everybody had people in his entou- 
rage who were quite definitely faced with the worst, and who consequently, as 
far as it was humanly possible to tell, would quite definitely never see their 
homes again, but were to be buried alive in some Soviet sakluchonny-camp. 
And here, in the innumerable discussions, and in the Bible groups and prayer- 
meetings — services were not possible in the camp where I was — the Gospel 
was to prove the light that could illuminate even such an extremity as this, 
that could, that is, make sense even of the awful senselessness of such a fate. 
Those who were not touched by it had nothing left them but dull despair, 
since every other foothold and signpost which their manifold outlooks on life 
had hitherto afforded them now inevitably failed. One striking thing, as in 
the whole preceding period of imprisonment, was the low suicide-rate: a 
faint hope still lingered that destiny might suddenly change its course. After 
absorption into the penal camps, this may, admittedly, no longer have been 
the case. But, even in this situation, the Gospel promised to them who could 
hear it full orientation, showing our time on earth as a mere transition to 
eternal life, guaranteeing the unfaltering presence of the Word of God (though 
certainly it was particularly wretched for the condemned to be deprived, 
among all their other possessions, not only of their pictures and letters from 
home, but of their Bibles and prayer-books), giving them something con- 
crete to do by reminding them of their companions in misfortune for whom 
they had to live, and, finally, impressing it upon them that even one rotting 
solitary in captivity might praise God to his last breath, and thereby find for 
every hour a significance admitting of no denial. This promise furnished an 
undreamt-of strength, and served to lead out of despair into a new and genuine 
life. 

And that endured through times when we had brought home to us with 
bitterness the power of the world and the seeming powerlessness of God. 
Every approach that was made to the Commissar made it clear that we were 
delivered over utterly to the indifferent might of men. What the Gospel had 
said seemed weak and poor and not for us. And then it would register again, 
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and come out triumphant, leading, in face of threats and allurements, into 
the miracle of freedom, and there was no more fear of those who kill the 
body “and after that have no more that they can do” (Luke xm, 4). A kind 
of desperate, contemptuous defiance that rose in many men at these times was 
also capable of driving out fear. But there was nothing to compare with the 
calm that came from contemplation of the Cross, induced by some memory of 
what the Bible had said. It is true that whenever I think of how I and many of 
my friends went through this, I am ashamed that we were for the most part 
so inadequate in conceiving and tackling the responsibility that faced us in 
respect of the Commissars. In many cases we were perhaps the very first to 
stand before them and bear witness to the Gospel, and we should have borne 
it even to them much more vigorously than we did, met them half-way in 
brotherly charity and concern for the welfare of their souls. 

When, tightly penned together in a small compartment of an Ogpu carriage 
jammed full of Russian convicts, we were rattling towards the Asiatic border, 
in the spring of 1949, I was able, in the narrow bar of light that came through 
the little grated window, to read the Epistle to the Philippians, and that one 
phrase, “I count all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus my Lord,” became to me a guiding light which was to stand 
above everything that happened to me, and abide unwavering. 

That there were Bibles to be had in the camps is a special cause for gra- 
titude. Every prisoner went through repeated baggage checks and “‘friskings,” 
in which frequently only the barest necessities were left him. But it seems to 
have been laid down by the Soviet authorities that Bibles and religious books 
were not to be confiscated, and in the majority of cases this was obeyed. 
Thus all over the camps there were not only Bibles but missals, Moravian 
maxims and the prayer-books of various confessions, which were widely 
exchanged and helped us very much. 


The Christian Community in the Camp 

Anybody who has lived for any length of time in a camp society where he 
could speak to others of Christ, but found no brethren among them from 
whom he too could receive the message of the Word, will have realised what a 
boon it is to live in a Christian community. So it was like a daily miracle if 
one arrived in a camp where such a community existed. In many camps it was 
small to disappearing-point, just a few people who gathered together around 
the Bible to read and talk and pray; in others definite camp congregations 
existed with their own public services of worship. Even during the war, the 
supreme Soviet authorities had given general permission for services to be 
held in the camps by prisoner-of-war pastors, but the Soviet officials seem to 
have had a sure instinct for whether a prekas (order) was to be taken seriously, 
and therefore strictly observed, or not. Thus requests for permission would 
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again and again be met with the imposition of stultifying conditions, or with 
the transfer of the pastor concerned to another camp, or with a flat refusal, 
so that all that could be managed was a clandestine congregation meeting 
inconspicuously in small groups. The Germans in the camp who could have 
helped — the camp leaders and the prisoners with the longest anti-Fascist 
records — whether from their own obtuseness or from Marxist zeal often con- 
trived to sabotage rather than to support these requests. And even if the 
service was finally allowed, it could still be prejudiced by extra Sunday work 
or by camp activities such as films and concerts. As regards attendance, it 
is in general true to say that the worse the living conditions in the camp the 
better the attendance, and the more, in course of time, “‘cultural life’ came to 
take shape the more attendance fell off by reason of these diversions. How- 
ever, where the preaching came as something real and genuine, and where the 
preacher (who was narrowly watched in every little thing he did) lived up to 
it at work and in his hut, appreciation and demand were always great. For 
the pastors themselves it was the most salutary education imaginable: no 
more preaching over people’s heads, but a true translation of every word in 
the theological vocabulary into the vocabulary of everyday existence, with 
edifying phrases shattered by the harshness of life itself, and preaching com- 
ing always as the direct cure of souls. Where that happened, repercussion and 
reciprocation were so marked that the preacher invariably became a receiver 
of benefits also. 

The Russians were still more doubtful about allowing Bible groups than 
they were about services, and for the most part these had to be carried on 
very quietly, meeting in corners, behind huts, among the piles of logs in the 
clearings, in camp workshops. In one camp I met a young Confessing Church- 
man who, in spite of his gruelling manual labour, was off every evening to visit 
the Bible groups he had assembled in each company, and who later, when there 
were a number of pastors there together, became to all intents and purposes 
our bishop. Many Germans for the first time in their lives came in contact, 
there in Russia, with a vigorous preaching of the Word of God which daily 
and directly demonstrated what it was there for. And that could have meant 
so much if only the work had not been so hampered by Russian suspicions ! 
The Russians were suspicious because they thought the German prisoners 
were as a body so infected with the poison of Fascism that they could not be 
allowed to meet unsupervised in their leisure time. Thus it was made pretty 
well impossible to stimulate the others intellectually by means of hobby 
groups, turn to productive use the “lost period” of imprisonment and, above 
all, explore the evangelistic possibilities of the pronounced willingness to 
come to an understanding with Christianity. The whole intellectual life of 
Soviet man is subject to the pressure exerted by this suspiciousness. A water- 
tight system of surveillance and guidance prevents any independent effort to 
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come at the truth, since this can only prosper in freedom, any growth of spiri- 
tual fellowship, any frank and unprejudiced exchange of ideas, any launching 
on original paths of perception. The German prisoner of war enjoyed greater 
freedom in this respect than the Soviet citizen, since he was not committed in 
the same way to recognition of the Marxist dogmas, and, while taking all 
reasonable precautions, held to his freedom to say what he thought. 

Anybody who, coming as a pastor from work in a parish, still retained his 
illusions as to the extent to which our people is a Christian one lost them in 
the course of his imprisonment. Once more he received forcible confirmation 
of what his soldiering had shown him, the lengths to which the dechristia- 
nisation of our people has gone. He could not help seeing how, even after 
the collapse of the National Socialist administrators with their agitation 
against Christianity, and of so many views and conceptions which serve in 
civil life to keep people from paying attention to the Word of God, there were 
now among these prisoners — whom so obviously nothing but the Gospel 
could help to a fresh content and meaning in their lives — only a very few 
who reached out for it with an undeterred and resolute desire, and only a very 
few who had played a living part in church affairs back in Germany. “The 
Christians live remote from one another’”’ — the truth of this saying of Luther’s 
was brought home to us with painful clarity. 

At the same time, it was unmistakably the case that, while the Church had 
admittedly far fewer active members than had been hoped, even by the dis- 
passionate, its influence was stronger than our scepticism had led us to believe. 
The traditional position of the Church in the life of the people, the dissemina- 
tion of religious instruction and the existence of a Christian educational and 
ethical system, however imperfect, means that it still appeals to some rem- 
nants of a Christian way of thought, and brings into play moral restraints and 
scruples whose suppression would make the spiritual sickness of our people 
still more grievous. Too much importance should not, certainly, be attached 
to this factor, but it must be realised that it opens up a field of responsibility 
for the Church, an opportunity of interesting people from which it is for us 
to extract the full value. It was instructive to see how often those of us from 
whom we should not have expected it used to attribute the much-noted moral 
shortcomings of life under the Soviets — particularly as regards the fifth, 
sixth and seventh commandments — to the fact that we were here concerned 
quite simply with “a people with no God,” and that the Russians, as was 
demonstrated to us Sunday after Sunday, had replaced the chiming of bells 
with the wail of factory sirens. When we were engaged in constructing the 
tractor-shed on a collective farm in the Urals out of the bricks from a torn- 
down church, they looked at the sexual reversion to barbarism of the Russian 
youth, which called forth condemnation even from the front-line soldier, and 
gave it as their opinion that you couldn’t expect anything else when people 
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put factories in place of churches. It was to its being “‘a country with no 
Sunday,” “a country with no bells,” that they constantly ascribed the untruth- 
fulness and ruthless lack of consideration which to such an extent govern life 
for the Russian of today, and often they would say pathetically how much they 
longed for the bells of home, and how they were going to go straight to church 
as soon as they got back. Without overestimating all this, we may neverthe- 
less count it as being of no mean importance, inasmuch as it expressed some 
inkling of the significance of the Church for the world, and thereby disclosed 
a responsibility incumbent upon the Church. 


The Ecumenical Community 


One of the most notable differences between Army and civilian life — part- 
icularly civilian life for the city-dweller — is that in the latter the circles moved 
in are freely selected, and hence more shut-off. Apart from chance compa- 
nionship with workmates and neighbours, the civilian exists within the walls 
of the groups into which his interests, inclinations or ideas have brought him 
— for the rest, he and they do not impinge. In the Army and in the prisoner- 
of-war camp, they do impinge. And the result is something the same as that 
impinging upon one another by the churches in the world of today which 
has ultimately led to the ecumenical movement : differences hitherto holding 
them apart lose their power to divide, and community of interests already 
existing but hitherto overlooked draws them together. The time spent in the 
Army and in the prison-camps became a time of ecumenical encounters. 
Among those generally classed as Protestants, people of various alignments, 
various wings of the church struggle, various theological convictions, found 
themselves bound by this rediscovered and ineluctable communion in the faith 
into a whole-hearted mutual appreciation they had never experienced before. 
Even during the war, for many the profound craving to worship at a Christian 
service was only satisfied when they left all confessional limitations behind 
and went wherever a Christian community gathered together — in France and 
Poland to Mass, in the Ukraine to the Orthodox churches or the Baptist meet- 
ings, in Transylvania and Galicia to the Greek Uniates. Often, understand- 
ing scarcely anything of the ritual, they yet took a real part in it, praying their 
own prayers with a sense of inclusion among the faithful thus coming toge- 
ther to lift up their hearts, and completely losing the detachment with which 
the Protestant frequently stands on one side to view an unaccustomed cere- 
mony. The Army ban on soldiers’ attending “civilian” services failed to pre- 
vent the practice. At the same time, the Protestant soldier was often slightly 
envious of his Catholic fellows, whom he would see settling perfectly well 


to services in other countries, thanks to the uniformity of the ritual and the 
use of Latin. 
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In the camps, then, where, as was usually the case, it proved impossible to 
form separate Evangelical and Catholic communities, the Bible groups were 
all the more mixed. In one of the camps I was in, it included, in addition to 
Bavarian Lutherans and Netherlands Reformed, Baptists, Plymouth Breth- 
ren, Catholics, Greek Uniates, Old Catholics, one Swedenborgian and one 
Christian Scientist. As I was the only pastor there, they cheerfully left the 
leadership of affairs in my hands. If a Catholic priest had been there, it might 
just as well have been he. The one unspoken but obvious condition was that 
what was said should be that common to them all — that is, the Scriptures 
themselves. That reduction to essentials, to what truly tended to the uniting 
of the Church, which was the whole essence of the Reformation, was thus here 
brought about, practically, without polemics, and quite as a matter of course. 
It came about without polemics inasmuch as there was simply nothing for it 
but to let sleeping dogs lie as regards special convictions dividing one from 
another. I did, off and on, sit discussing this divisive element with Catholics or 
Baptists, but in an oddly unemphatic fashion, for we were all faced with a 
task very much more urgent — not to say necessary for our very life — that of 
becoming Christians in respect of one another, and hearkening to the message 
of the Scriptures for what was in the true sense the saving of our own lives, 
so that the temptation simply did not arise to think above all of converting 
the other man to one’s own point of view. It must be left to the message itself 
to show how it agreed or conflicted, for him, with his particular traditions. 
Again and again there came to my mind that fine sentence of Karl Barth’s, 
which cannot be sufficiently pondered over : 


“It may sound dangerously relativistic if we say thus uniformly that 
only the Catholic Church may put into practice, and pursue to their logi- 
cal conclusion, its doctrine of nature and grace and the doctrine of justi- 
fication which it worked out at the Council of Trent, ant that only the 
churches of Luther and of Calvin may practise and pursue their respec- 
tive doctrines of Holy Communion — yet practise them and pursue them 
not following any natural sequence, nor carried away by the logic of a 
penultimate prerequisite, but by listening to Christ, the Christ of the 
Scriptures... and, wherever there is disagreement, there will be a hidden 
encounter and fellowship in the cause” (The Church and the Churches, 1935, 
p- 23). 

This being so, I could hardly have acted other than I did when, sitting 
during the war beside a dying and horribly-mutilated man, I took up, when 
speech failed him, the Ave Maria he had begun and went on to the end, or 
when, after we were captured, I handed out, for the grateful use of my Catho- 
lic comrades, the rosaries given me by the dying in the last few weeks of the 
war to send on to their relatives. And this being so, it will always be an unfor- 
gettable memory to me how, during the final month or two that I was a pri- 
soner, I used every Sunday night to recite, together with a Franciscan friar very 
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learned in the Scriptures and with a Catholic from Ermland, the Mass and 
prayers for that Sunday, and how the Christian Scientist I mentioned guided 
me aright, before my severest examination, by means of the fourth chapter 
of the First Epistle of St. John (quite certainly because he knew whom he 
was talking to), and gave me strength to face it. And this being so, we used, 
wherever it was possible to celebrate Holy Communion, to admit without 
differentiation all those who desired it, in the realisation that it is on Christ 
Himself, Lord and Gift of the Supper, and not on any conviction of ours, 
that intercommunion is founded. 

This shaking-up of confessional limitations did not, unfortunately, 
affect to the same extent all relations everywhere between pastors of diffe- 
rent denominations. The tradition of politely stalking past one another 
persisted a good deal in the very camps where they were present in conside- 
rable numbers. Where they did come together, on the other hand, there was 
great mutua! enrichment. The clergy were more opposed than the laity to 
the Marxist ideas so sedulously propagated in the camps by the Russians and 
the German anti-Fascist agents, and so comparatively new to most of us. 
And it was noticeable how our Catholic brothers very quickly took up a 
united attitude of uncompromising rejection, which by its unanimity and by 
their readiness to put up with unpleasant consequences made a strong impres- 
sion on the rest, and increased their authority. The Evangelical pastor, both 
on general principle and by reason of the inherent vagueness and incomplete- 
ness of the Lutheran attitude to political questions, was obliged to seek his 
answer independently. This precluded any unanimity on the subject, in many 
cases diminished the respect accorded their preaching, and brought them 
under the often quite unjust suspicion of time-serving, but it also induced 
open-mindedness to what the other side had to say, thawed out the frost- 
bound misunderstandings, and not infrequently enabled the Marxists to get 
a better grasp of the position and task of the Church. 

There were a number of other useful observations to be made as a result 
of this life together. One was that where, in the absence of any pastor, Bible 
groups came into being spontaneously, the moving spirits were almost always 
either people of a pietistic stamp or those who had played a vigorous part in 
the life of the Confessing Church. The average Landeskirche churchgoer, 
like his Catholic opposite number, does make use of the opportunity when it 
offers, but he has not any very powerful impulse to create such an opportunity. 
If it is not there, he is content to live alone with his beliefs. The adherent of 
the Christian Communities and the Free Churches has had such a vivid expe- 
rience of fellowship at home that he looks for it wherever he goes, and is 
unwilling to live without it. Zinzendorf’s “I do not allow that Christianity is 
Christianity without fellowship” is branded upon his brain. Nevertheless, 
thanks to Army and prison life, many of them lost that irritating arrogance of 
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the “saved,” and began to rethink their Methodism. And where that is the 
case, you come to realise afresh the value of the pietistic heritage. Once 
somebody said in Germany that the church struggle made the Barthians 
pietistic and the pietists Barthian: well, many events in the prisoner-of-war 
camps went to prove that. 

Another thing : comparing Protestant and Catholic, you could see that 
there was a difference in kind between the underlying causes of any secular- 
istic or anti-clerical outlook among our companions — with the Protestants 
it is mostly a childhood environment of indifference to the Church which 
is responsible, and with the Catholics very often the bigotry of the parents. 
And thirdly, we may note, I think without injustice, that what most of all 
distinguished the active Evangelical Christian from the devout Catholic was 
his much more personal relation to and profounder understanding of the 
Scriptures, and his consequent perception of sin and of grace. 


The German Prisoner and the Destiny of his People 


When the country had surrendered and the trains full of German prisoners 
ground away to the East, they carried such a load of disillusion and bewilder- 
ment as can seldom have existed before in all history. Each one of them 
was leaving behind the last possession remaining to him on earth, his relatives, 
in the confusion of an apocalyptic collapse, and with them the ruins of his 
existence heretofore, which it seemed to him unlikely he could ever put 


together again. And now that he was a prisoner, he found added to it — 
if the many things he had seen during the war had not taken care of that 
already — disillusion with that German way of life of which the whole world 
had been supposedly to be brought to birth, disillusion with German kind. 
They had gained from life in the Wehrmacht, as happens in every army in 
the world, an impressive experience of comradeship, but to a large extent 
this gave way when they were taken prisoner. “No mates no more, they 
died in the war,” was the bitter phrase that often answered anyone addressing 
another as “mate” or “pal”: “look out for Germans, German,” was a 
favourite camp proverb. National Socialist propaganda used to love to make 
play with faults in the German character. But what it meant was qualities 
preventing the Germans from becoming a disciplined people in the service 
of a total policy — their alleged attitude of “what’s mine’s my own,” their 
settled, self-satisfied good-nature, their tendency to theorise. Under the 
stress of life in camp, the real faults became evident : it was doubtful how 
far these were general human failings or specifically German ones, and nihilistic 
demoralisation by National Socialism and the collapse may have had some- 
thing to do with it. Brutal inconsideration towards weaker companions, 
eager deference to the wishes of the Russians in charge of the camp, selfish 
grubbing for advantages that did other people down, all came out in particular 
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in those who were on a privileged footing as leaders of working-parties or 
companies or camps, and the honourable exceptions were glaringly conspicu- 
ous. A glance at the astonishing solidarity of the Hungarian and Japanese 
prisoners showed that it need not have been so. The Russian policy with 
regard to the German prisoners contributed to the desintegration of all bonds 
of comradeship : it was evidently their express intention to split up the pre- 
sumed Fascist bloc, which was how they saw the mass of the German prisoners. 
This they did by according privileges to those who avowed themselves anti- 
Fascists, by drawing a tight cordon of espionage about the camp, which 
gave rise to a prolific crop of informers and an atmosphere of general suspicion, 
by promoting to leading positions the elements of inferior character, and by 
their system of rewards and punishments for work done, which prevented 
any solidarity between stronger and weaker and produced a ruthless selfish- 


ness in the pursuit of higher production percentages and an extra slice of 
bread. 


At the same time, the German prisoner saw that the work he did was 
considerably more than the average output of the Russian worker, and that 
the German skilled labour was far superior to the Russian artisans and 
specialists. The old German defect of vacillating between a sense of inferiority 
and a hypertrophied consciousness of self was thus fostered still further. 

A contributing factor was the way in which Russian disclosures of the 
bestialities committed under the Nazi régime were for ever bringing up the 


question of guilt, but never allowing it to be properly answered. One Repent- 
ance Day I listened, along with the duly-constituted congregation of the 
camp, to a sermon preached by a Confessing Church curate from East Prussia, 
in which he inevitably touched on the question of guilt, in good sober language 
in which I could only concur. But to my surprise it roused violent indignation, 
even among those of his hearers who admitted just the same in their private 
conversations. You could feel how deep was the wound the German soldier 
had sustained by his knowledge of German guilt, which produced a sharp 
reaction every time the question was brought up in public. The suspicion 
that these disclosures by the Russians were only made to help render a conquer- 
ed people foolish and docile before its conquerors would then almost inevit- 
ably draw them into a balancing of Russian guilt against German, expose 
anyone daring to speak of their own guilt to the accusation of treacherously 
wishing to do the victor’s work for him, and close the road to repentance 
almost before it was open. 

The split between the former Allies contributed powerfully to this, exploit- 
ing as they did the antipathies bred by National Socialism partly against the 
Russians and partly against the West. You saw this in the camps particularly 
from the way in which on the one hand every anti-Soviet utterance that seeped 
through from the West was eagerly seized on by the majority, and on the 
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other the anti-Fascist propaganda was recklessly linked to the anti-American 
and anti-plutocratic slogans of the Nazis. Thus the Germans, instead of 
breaking once and for all with Hitler’s policy, found it confirmed from both 
sides. And so there was the danger of a posthumous transfiguration oj 
Nazism, although the process of breaking with it had already begun. Too 
much importance should not be attached to this: the damage done and the 
results entailed by Nazism were too clearly before the prisoner’s eyes. But 
still it prevented the majority from any thoroughgoing clarification or rethink- 
ing of their ideas from the beginning. The return home of the German pris- 
oners did not, therefore, come as the arrival among the lost and bewildered 
German people as a spearhead of men armed with fresh perception, who 
for all their inevitable lack of unity as regards the road to be followed in 
the future were, as they could have been, clear as to the reasons for the disaster 
that had occurred in the past. 


The German Prisoner and the Soviet Union 


During the war, it was for a great part of the German prisoners in Russia 
a point of honour to keep their ideas “straight” and “German,” i.e. to close 
their ears to enemy propaganda, hope unwaveringly in victory and have faith 
in the Fiihrer. The end of the war eventually brought a change. In particular, 
those who had been taken prisoner at the capitulation, and who had therefore 


been through the crazy panic of the last few weeks of the war, seemed com- 
pletely cured of any kindly feelings about Nazism, and open to a change 
of views even going the length of Communism. The correctness, usual if not 
universal, displayed by the Russians in taking those capitulating into custody, 
and their obvious efforts to make conditions in the earliest assembly-camps 
bearable, as well as the calculation that a beaten Germany had more to gain 
from the East than from the West, also went fot something. If the Russians 
had known how to exploit this psychological opportunity, the result — whose 
importance for world politics can hardly be over-estimated — would have 
been what Lenin, in the days of the Russian Civil War, used to adduce as 
a decisive factor for the revolutionising of Germany, and thence of Europe 
— the return of hundreds of thousands of German prisoners from Russia, 
all bearers of Communist ideas. Lenin mistook not so much the facts as 
their results. This time, the results could have come about. Instead, 95% 
of the German prisoners have now come back after years in the Soviet Union 
completely immune against all kinds of Communist propaganda. 

The Russians had only themselves to blame. Their attempt to win over 
the Germans by propaganda while at the same time for years exploiting 
them as labour on insufficient food was merely trying to have their cake 
and eat it. Open-mindedness gave way to a bitterness off which even the 
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mention of a continuing obligation to make reparation simply slid like water 
off a duck’s back. 

In addition, Russian propaganda was itself at fault. The Russians put 
the cart before the horse : they wanted to make the prisoners Marxists, but 
they did not consider that first of all they would have to make them anti- 
Nazis. So they neglected to do any real enlightening of their prisoners as 
to the nature and representatives of National Socialism ; even in order to 
ensure a real change of convictions, they dared not allow Nazism to become 
a subject for free discussion. They jumped the whole phenomenon of Nazism 
in order to combat monopoly capitalism with mighty slogans, as being the 
one and all-explaining background to Nazism. Anyone wishing to break 
with Nazism in this way needed first of all to have swallowed the doctrines 
of Marxism — and that was what the majority refused to do. 

They refused because the lifeless reciting of Marxist formulae, the mechani- 
calness of the set vocabulary as entailed by the Soviet propagandists’ dread 
of any failure to toe the line, may perhaps confirm by suggestion an existing 
conviction, but it cannot create one not already there. Thus it was impossible 
for the Russian political officers with their lack of independence to make any 
impression on the wholly different mentality of the Germans, a phenomenon 
which may be observed today in the Soviet Zone also. So they were per- 
petually regulating and supervising with their uneasy directives even those 
few convinced German anti-Fascists who wanted to go their way from sheer 
interest, and thereby they rendered their efforts at enlightenment untrust- 
worthy and ineffective. 

In addition, the Soviet reality before the German prisoners’ eyes did not 
in the least convince those prisoners of the correctness of Soviet theory. 
Contrary to our early expectations, we were kept all those years behind barbed 
wire — the reason being not only the spy fever of the Soviet system, but the 
fear that the prisoners might see too far into the dark side of the system, and 
with their ‘‘Fascist bacillus” contrive to increase the strong dissatisfaction of 
the native population. Contact with civilians was not, however, wholly to be 
prevented. In factory work, in the parties sent to help on the collective farms, 
and so forth, there were opportunities for encounters and conversations. 
The German, generally without at all understanding the special conditions 
governing the building-up of Socialism in such a country and such a people, 
compared the situation with that where he came from, and concluded that 
the capitalist system, with all its faults, obviously guaranteed that the people 
were better looked after, the standard of living for the average person was 
higher, more work was done and legal security was greater. 

Even those who held Communism to be the wrong road will hardly be 
altogether happy about this negative attitude to the Soviet system on the part 
of so many German prisoners. In very few cases was it the outcome of a real 
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critical appraisal of Marxist theory and practice, leading to a recognition of 
the motive elements of truth in Marxism as well as those of falsehood. It 
rarely contained any genuine political insight from which further political 
understanding would have proceeded. Often it was simply born of bitterness, 
national resentment and the traditional lack of political bearings which is an 
inherited flaw in the Germans, particularly the German intelligentsia. 

It does, however, perhaps contain one or two essential political points. 
There is the realisation, bearing hardly on the German with his overrating of 
the theoretical, that theory, as Soviet politics shows, is a very flexible instru- 
ment for the practice of power, and that thus compounding with the wish- 
fulfilment ideas of Marxist theory is bound to play a subordinate part in the 
attitude taken with regard to the Soviet claim to leadership. There is the 
realisation that this theory has, by the docility of non-Russian Communists 
in face of directives from Moscow (and this they saw displayed in the camps 
in advance by the German anti-Fascists), become a weapon in the hands of 
Russia, and that the Sovietisation of Germany would be in effect Russifica- 
tion. There is the realisation that a dictatorship, however run and however 
founded, could not but have the same essential result as did the National 
Socialist one, and that therefore a democratic régime, with all its faults, is 
definitely preferable. 

It was not often that the bitterness I have mentioned led to any condem- 
nation of the Russian people. On the contrary, there was more often openly- 
expressed liking. Again and again you found a sharp distinction drawn between 
the ordinary people and the officials, and again between those of the ordinary 
people who were older and “unspoilt” and the younger generation, in whom 
they thought to discern ruder and more disorderly ways but put these down 
to the system of government. This distinction was frequently confirmed in 
fact, but is certainly not a wholly just one. Even among Soviet officials, even 
among convinced Communists, I have met people in whom the good qualities 
of the Russians — their kindliness, their sympathy, their insight into others — 
had fully persisted, and on whom the humanistic tendency in Marxism had 
had an astonishing effect. The moral degradation and dehumanisation into 
which Nazism dragged so many of its young adherents was only, I think, 
found on the fringes as a result of Soviet terrorism. The Russian — particu- 
larly the Russian woman — so often stigmatised as ““mass man,” has better 
succeeded, however meekly he may bow to any strong rule, in retaining under 
the Soviet system his human aspect, his human heart, and even his indivi- 
duality, than the German would probably have been able to do. 

Thus practically all of us had certain unforgettably cordial encounters with 
Russians. We even had encounters with Russian Christians. These were not, 
perhaps, as many as we had expected. The scope of the Church’s influence is 
appallingly reduced, especially among the younger generation, but what is 
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perhaps more important is that it is not extinguished. That a people of the 
much-abused but genuine depth of feeling which the Russians possess should 
endure in perpetuity the vacuum created by materialism seems unthinkable. 
But it most be remembered that the watertight control of all life has rendered 
it wholly impossible for any opinion to be expressed or for any dissimilar 
intellectual movement to fumble its way into being. The language difficulty 
was too great, even for such as had learnt a little everyday Russian, to permit 
any further exploration of that process of coming to an understanding which 
is undoubtedly going forward even now between Christians and Communism, 
between unsatisfied inner longings and the official doctrines. You heard 
frequent expressions of vague wondering after other intellectual fare, after 
intellectual freedom. How far the Russian Orthodox Church, with its present 
subjection to the State and the rigidity of its ritual, is inwardly and outwardly 
capable of fostering this development is doubtful. 

The determination with which a section of the Russian people is holding 
by its Church must arouse all the greater admiration. The laws regarding the 
Church which were passed during the war have, admittedly, come into force, 
but, like the instructions as to religious life in the prisoner-of-war camps, 
they are enforced so unenthusiastically and evasively that, while attendance 
at a service is no longer actually dangerous, Party members dare not go at 
all, and other Soviet citizens often only if they are ready to put up with nume- 
rous acts of discrimination against them professionally. I saw no signs of 
any “Church in the catacombs,” such as the Press in the West is fond of 
referring to, but this may be due to the limited nature of my field of observa- 
tion. 


The PoW Question Now 


For years and years, for millions of people, the idea of going home was 
uppermost in their minds whenever they spoke to one another and when they 
fell asleep and when they woke again. But when the longed-for hour finally 
came, there lay over it a deep and unforeseen shadow. The shadow can 
only be plumbed by imagining that you are yourself at long last released from 
a crushing wretchedness, and yet obliged, at the same time, to leave your 
nearest and dearest behind in the midst of it, comfortless. When what we 
had dreamed of for years came to pass, and the gates of the camp opened for 
us to march out not to work as we used to do, but to the transports that were 
to take us home, the last thing we saw was the dead-white faces of those of us 
who had, at the last minute, been struck off the list ,and who could only call 
to us as we went, “See they don’t forget us!” Some of them, although in 
many cases already condemned, have, in the meantime, come home: the 
arbitrary nature of their condemnation was of a piece with the arbitrariness 
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with which they were taken from among the rest of their fellow-unfortunates 
and released. 

Then came the Tass statement of May 1950 announcing the end of the 
repatriations. The number of those remaining behind, condemned or not yet 
condemned, is certainly many times greater than the 8,000 mentioned by 
the statement. The thought of them is unbearable to anyone who knows what 
sort of people these are, and how they came to be condemned. There were 
frightful atrocities committed in Russia during the war, not only by the S.S. 
but by the Army. There can be no contesting the Soviet Union’s right to 
avenge them. But it has turned this right into a wrong. The majority of 
those condemned, particularly in the end of 1949, did nothing worthy of such 
a fearful punishment as being buried alive to lead a slave’s existence in the 
penal camps of the Soviets. Even if we admit for a single instant the Marxist 
contention that terrorism is essential to the dictatorship of the proletariat, it 
cannot serve as a basis for the inhumanity of these condemnations. They are 
not demanded for the safeguarding of the building-up of Socialism. They do 
not serve as a deterrent to enemies in the class war. They are nothing but a 
way of making up for not having enough who are guilty by fastening on 
those who are innocent. They are material for anti-Soviet propaganda, they 
beget fresh hatred, they perpetuate injustice and prevent the Germans from 
recognising the injustice they themselves committed. The Soviet Govern- 
ment must see this. It is impossible to see anywhere any interest which is 
served by doing such a wrong. Their own theory suffers in that their claim 


to be fighting for progress and freedom can only be met by countless masses 
with the bitterest contempt. 

The Church must take to her heart the fate of this section of suffering 
humanity also. She cannot hold her peace. She must never weary of telling 
the Governments and the peoples that wrong must not be expiated through 
wrong, only through right. She must intercede to God both for those justly 
condemned and for those unjustly suffering. She must pray for them. 


H. GOLLWITZER. 





THE OFFICIAL REPORT 
OF THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE IN 1948 


Deyaniya Sovestsaniya Glav i Predstaviteley Avtokefalnych Pravoslavnych 
Zerkvey v Svyasi s Prasdnovaniyem 500-letiya Avtokefalii Russkoi Pravo- 
slavnoi Zerkvi 8.-18. Jula 1948 goda 


(Record of the Meeting of Heads and Representatives of the Autocephalous 
Orthodox Churches Held in Connection with the Quingentenary Celebrations 
of the Russian Orthodox Church’s Attainment to Autocephalous Status, 
July 8-18, 1948) 
Moscow Patriarchate Press, Moscow, 1949 


The Ecumenical Review has already, in its issue for the winter of 1948-1949, 
reported on the assembly of Orthodox church leaders which took place in 
July 1948, under the presidency of Patriarch Alexiy, on the occasion of the 
five-hundredth anniversary of Russian Orthodoxy’s achievement of independ- 
ence. The reason why it is now returning to this important event is that the 
official report of the conference, which has only just been published, provides 
an exhaustive survey of the deliberations, which as far as the ecumenical 
movement was concerned led, as will be remembered, to a refusal to allow 
the churches taking part to be represented at the First Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in Amsterdam the same year. All speeches made by the 
delegates on the questions and topics dealt with are reproduced verbatim, 
in 900 closely-packed pages, so that a complete picture results of the way in 
which the discussions developed. 

It was emphasised at the very beginning, in the Patriarch’s inaugural 
address, that the gathering, which had been organised “at the united petition 
of those taking part,” was to be regarded as a testimony and “a pledge of 
their strength in face of the enemies of Orthodoxy.” Following him, the 
Chairman of the Council representing Russian Orthodox Church Affairs on 
the Ministerial Council of the U.S.S.R., Mr. G. G. Karpov, in his turn 
interpreted the presence in Moscow of delegates from the Autocephalous 
Orthodox churches as indicating their support of the new social and political 
(Soviet) order, and their consequent wish to oppose “efforts from abroad,” 
by countries desirous of undermining their position. 

The first of the visitors from abroad to speak was the Western European 
Exarch of the Patriarchate of Constantinople, Metropolitan Germanos of 
Thyateira, who otherwise took no part in the discussions. He spoke in Greek, 
and his remarks do not therefore figure in the official report. The speeches 
by other visitors, and the views expressed by the delegates proper at the 
plenary meetings on July 9 and 10, particularly with regard to the Roman 
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Catholic and Uniate Churches, the order of the Church of England and the 
Orthodox Church calendar, make up the contents of Volume I. 

Volume II is devoted half to the ecumenical question (reports read and 
shorthand records of debates by commissions), and half to the resolutions and 
declarations (already made public) of the Congress, including the final 
addresses. 

As an introduction to the subject, Archpriest N. L. Kolsitsky, of Russia, 
read a report by a Roumanian theologian, Dr. I. Koman, on “The Ecumenical 
Movement and the Orthodox Church,” which began with the statement that 
this movement was both by its nature and by its aims “an event without 
precedent in the annals of Christendom.” Convinced that it was itself the true 
ecumenical Church, and that it could create out of this realisation “its own 
strength to live and its own joy in living,” the Orthodox Church “had always 
looked upon it as a duty, and still did, to share in the work of ecumenism.” 
For after all “the Church of Christ must first and foremost furnish the soil 
on which close co-operation could take place.” 

Dr. Koman went on to describe, chronologically, the development of 
ecumenical work as a whole, from its earliest beginnings up to the world 
church conferences of Oxford and Edinburgh in 1937, with particular stress 
on the contribution of the Orthodox churches on those occasions. The 
bibliography of nearly seven pages which is appended to the report shows 
the thoroughness with which Dr. Koman had gone into the whole subject 
of the ecumenical movement with all its manifold ramifications and responsib- 
ilities. 

While maintaining certain reservations and special desiderata proper to 
Orthodoxy, Dr. Koman, by carefully adducing the theological findings of the 
Edinburgh Conference, arrived at the conclusion that the ecumenical movement 
possessed a sound ecclesiological and ontological basis, even though it was 
at the same time “pragmatic” in practice. Although its “Protestant” character, 
like Rome’s “imperialistic” one, had an “excluding” effect on Orthodox 
Christians, it must none the less be recognised that the ecumenical movement 
was an effort to “emerge from the crisis of a thousand-year-old schism” and 
“rediscover the unity that had been lost” — an almost superhuman task, 
but one in which Orthodoxy had avowedly “‘a decisive share to take.” 

Even though pride of place was held by the viewpoint of Protestant theolog- 
ians such as Dr. W.A. Visser ’t Hooft, with their tendency to stress “the 
vertical relation of man to God” at the expense of his “horizontal relation 
to his neighbour,” nevertheless the General Secretary of the World Council 
was specifically mentioned as appreciating, “for a non-Orthodox Christian,” 
the special commission laid upon Orthodoxy “to preserve the Early Christian 
tradition in the order and doctrine of the Church,” and in this way, by emphasis 
on the part played by the faithful themselves, to bring out “the ascendancy 
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of the (religious) collectivity over the (religious) individualism of the single 
member.” A Protestantism in this sense ecumenically-minded was thus 
growing to be a “genuine colleague” for Orthodoxy in its “striving for church 
unity.” In the presense of “such a partner,” the Orthodox churches must close 
their ranks just as firmly, if not more so, if they were “effectively to fulfil the 
part allotted them in the battlefront of Christian efforts for union.” 

Orthodoxy could make itself felt by means of its “inner strength and ecum- 
enical mission” only if its various national churches drew together. A beginning 
had been made in this direction by the Russian Orthodox Church. 

“The representatives of Orthodoxy,” the report goes on, “have always 
maintained a proper attitude towards ecumenical meetings, and have repeat- 
edly upheld with success the standpoint of their Church. They not infre- 
quently prevented the adoption of hasty or mistaken resolutions, without at 
the same time making the smallest compromise of a dogmatic or liturgical 
nature. Special mention should be made at this point of the assiduous, 
scrupulously fair and often decisive co-operation of the Russian represent- 
atives. The participation of Orthodox delegates in the ecumenical movement 
thus seeking to ensure the reuniting of the churches is wholly in accordance 
with the true tradition of Orthodoxy dating from the times of the Saviour, 
of the Apostles and of the Early Fathers. The churches taking part in the 
ecumenical movement must join together in the One Church, by turning again 
to the mystic oneness of the Body of Christ... This ideal is such a sacred one 


that it merits the most vigorous struggle for its realisation, and justifies any 
and every sacrifice.” Protestantism was conscious that the joining together 
of the churches demanded of it the fulfilment of certain prerequisite conditions. 
Should these conditions be duly respected, there was hope that “the efforts 
of a World Assembly such as that of Amsterdam would in the ultimate issue 
be crowned with success.” 


In contrast to this — in spite of many understandable reservations — 
very open-minded report on the ecumenical movement and the Amsterdam 
Assembly, came the concluding speech, by the Bulgarian Metropolitan 
Stephan, of Sofia, whose many years’ collaboration with the World Council 
had, he reported, brought him to the realisation, after the second world war, 
that the ecumenical set-up as a whole had “fallen under the influence of 
political tendencies prejudicial to its aims, which had originally been in accord- 
ance with the Gospel spirit.” The loss of its ecclesiastical character therefore 
made it “impossible for the Orthodox Church to take any part in it,” although 
“an attitude in principle favourable towards the Christian Oikoumene should 
be maintained.” 

The report which followed, by Prof. Father G. I. Rasumovsky, of Russia, 
was a compilation of the most widely-varying efforts made, particularly from 
Roman Catholic sources, to win over the World Council, thereby arousing 
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distrust, and had the effect of increasing the existing inclination to regard any 
co-operation with the World Council or the Amsterdam Assembly as, for the 
present, a “mirage.” In addition, attention was drawn to the Russian émigré 
Karlovci Synod, which is at loggerheads with the Moscow Patriarchate, and 
which was stated to be largely responsible for the fact that the anti-Church 
influences of a kind of political freemasonry were at work in the ecumenical 
movement, with the result that any participation by the Orthodox churches 
was out of the question. 

In the committee for ecumenical affairs Bishop Nestor urged the 
150,000,000 Orthodox faithful to stand aloof from the ecumenical move- 
ment “shot through as it was with heresy,” and held that the friendly attitude 
adopted towards it by those Orthodox inclining towards ecumenism could 
therefore only be described as “‘scandalous.” Mr. van Epenhuizen, an Ortho- 
dox delegate from Holland, summed up his experiences arising from contact 
with the “ecumenical heretics of the West” in the text, “The Spirit bloweth 
where it listeth,” without thereby doing violence to the belief that “the Ortho- 
dox Church was bearer of the full truth.” A proof of this was, for instance, 
“the far greater interest and far greater love (of Protestant Christians) towards 
Orthodoxy than people here (in Russia) would be willing to believe.” A book 
written by a Protestant pastor, Dr. Fetter, on Orthodoxy, whose ritualism it 
described as a welcome element, was quoted as further demonstrating this 
sympathetic understanding. Any deliberate withdrawal by Orthodoxy from 
contact with Christians of other faiths would only deprive the non-Orthodox 
of the opportunity of approaching it. For it to hold apart from the ecumenical 
movement so long as the latter should continue occupying itself with social 
and political questions, to the detriment of the real work for the Kingdom 
of God, would lead to similar results. Mr. van Epenhuizen particularly 
deprecated the suggestion that Orthodoxy should, on these grounds, have no 
part nor lot in ecumenism. In carrying through a social programme, the 
ecumenical movement was, he declared, only, after all, acting in accordance 
with the Protestant conception, which did not exclude social service. Under 
this principle, faith was regarded as dead without its practical establishment 
in fact. It was therefore considered proper for the Church to concern itself 
not only with theological but with social problems. And indeed how could 
one separate the spiritual from the social? If life was divided in compartments 
— “part of my life is subject to the secular order of things, and part to the 
Church” — how could the secular side of life partake of the good that was 
alive in the Church ? 

The motion was then put to the vote whether a delegation should be sent 
to Amsterdam, and rejected by 14 out of 17. 

It should be clear from this cursory survey of the full Official Report of the 
1948 Conference that ample material is provided for the understanding of the 
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motives leading to the adoption of this negative attitude towards Amsterdam. 
A study of it can, indeed, only be beneficial to future efforts to bring the 
Orthodox Churches concerned to a better understanding of the ecumenical 
movement. Even Prof. Rasumovsky, who was so critical of it, made the 
following pronouncement before the close of the commission’s deliberations : 

““We live side by side with many non-Orthodox (Christians), unacquainted 
with their peculiarities. Let us pay heed to one another, let us devote thought 


to one another, and it may be that they will then come to see Orthodoxy, 
and with it miracles.” 


ALEXANDRE DE WEYMARN. 





WORLD COUNCIL DIARY 


The Berlin Synod 


The Synod of the Evangelical Church of Germany was a significant ecumen- 
ical event because of its setting, because of its attendance, because of its 
main theme, because of its spirit. The setting, the Russian sector of Berlin : 
German authorities from both Eastern and Western Germany and representatives 
of all the four occupying Powers find themselves meeting as guests of the Church 
— practically the only place left where they can meet. But that is not all: 
owing to a series of unforeseen circumstances it is precisely on the opening day 
of the Synod that the Churches of the Eastern Zone issue from the pulpits their 
clear word of protest and warning concerning the ideological pressure which is 
exerted upon their people. And that word will find an echo in the discussions of the 
Synod. It gives them that dimension of depth which comes where the Church 
is up against the world and knows that it has no other resource but the truth of 
God. 

The attendance : church leaders and laymen from all member Churches in 
Eastern and Western Germany of the Evangelical Church of Germany. And 
also fraternal delegates from many other Churches which show by their presence 
and their messages that they realise what is at stake in the great spiritual struggle 
in and of Germany. 

The theme : in some ways the least original theme that one can treat to-day 
in Eastern Berlin, where every other street carries its peace-slogans so that 
peace becomes almost a nightmare. But that theme : “What can the Churches 
do for peace ?”’ approached from an angle which is fundamentally different from 
the monotonous propaganda all around. In fact, so different that the political 
Press hardly knows how to react and speaks alternately with a friendly and with 
an unfriendly voice. For this Synod does not speak against anybody and 
proclaims not a partial and imposed peace in the interest of certain nations or 
classes, but a total peace which is joyfully received and which is to benefit all 
men everywhere. 

The spirit : there is in this Synod great divergence in churchmanship and 
theology, but that does not matter, for it is transcended by the presence of the 
superhuman Word which seeks utterance. And again and again — very notably 
in the discussion about the word of repentance concerning the Jews — God’s 
truth takes hold of the whole company and makes it speak unanimously. 
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There is reason to be grateful that it has been precisely in Berlin — city 
of destruction and centre of the greatest conflict of our time — that the Church 
has spoken clearly and ecumenically. 


The Conference on International Law 


When the Central Committee met at Chichester in 1949 it considered a 
proposal by Bishop Berggrav concerning the relevance of law in international 
affairs and decided that a conference of jurists and theologians should be called 
to prepare a report on the Christian approach to international law. This was 
all the more desirable since in different countries and Churches this had become 
a burning subject to which various groups of specialists had already made their 
contributions. The time had clearly come to study this matter in an ecumenical 
setting. The conference was held at the Ecumenical Institute in April. The 
main addresses were given by Professor Max Huber, Dr. Dombois, Bishop 
Berggrav and Professor van Oyen. The two last-named addresses appear in 
this number of the Review. 

The subject proved to be a very thorny one. There was not only the difference 
between the approach of the jurists and the theologians — there was also the 
deep divergence between different conceptions of the very nature of international 
law. And underlying it all there was the problem of the right Christian concep- 
tion of law — a problem which is now fortunately being studied and discussed 
in many Churches, but on the solution of which no consensus has yet been reached. 
It is therefore not astonishing that within the short time available it proved 
impossible to complete the report. A sufficient amount of material was however 
produced to enable the staffs of the Institute and the Study Department to pre- 
pare a report which will be submitted to the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs and through it to the Central Committee. 

It was pointed out during the conference that the Churches had for a long 
time left the specialists on international law quite alone and not helped them 
in their struggle for the establishment of the reign of law in international affairs. 
The meeting at Bossey made a new beginning, which was difficult as all beginnings 
are, but which may inaugurate a period of new concern for this vital subject. 


Africa 

Until quite recently the World Council had had little relations with the 
Churches of Africa. We have member Churches only in the North, in Egypt, 
in the South and in South Africa, and these have been represented at our meetings. 
But in that vast area in between we have no member Churches. This is not due 
to any lack of concern for the Churches of Africa, but to the simple fact that 
very few of them are autonomous in the sense in which the Constitution of the 
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World Council defines autonomy in its article on the criteria for membership. 
Moreover, apart from Egypt, no African countries had yet been visited by 
officers or staff-members of the Council. 

But during these last weeks we have been in close touch with Africa. Bishop 
Neill is on an extended visit to many African countries. And Dr. Hans Hoeken- 
dijk has spent a month in South Africa. The purpose of Bishop Neill’s visit 
is to make (on behalf of the International Missionary Council) a special study 
of theological education. His reports show that this is an excellent way to enter 
into close touch with the Churches and missions of many denominations and 
provides exceptional opportunities to make the World Council known to them. 
So we have good reason to hope that his visit will result in much closer relations 
between the Council and the African Churches. 

Dr. Hoekendijk represented the World Council at the important conference 
on the racial question which the Netherlands Reformed Churches of South 
Africa had called together at Bloemfontein. In spite of the fact that only two 
of the nine Churches participating in this meeting are members of the World 
Council, the organisers had invited the World Council to send an observer. 
And the Council had accepted the invitation since it is concerned about the race 
question in South Africa and elsewhere and since it desires to be fully informed 
on the attitude of the Churches. Dr. Hoekendijk also used the opportunity to 
enter into personal contact with the leaders of the English Churches and of the 
Bantu Churches. This visit will help the Council to determine how it can best 


assist the Churches in South Africa in their struggle with the complicated and 
tragic problems of group-relations. 


The Future of the Ecumenical Institute 


The creation of the Ecumenical Institute in 1946 was made possible by a 
generous gift from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The site chosen was the Chateau 
de Bossey at Céligny, near Geneva. At that time it was thought wise to rent 
rather than to buy the Chateau. But now that four years have gone by it has 
become clear that to make the buildings a truly adequate instrument for their 
purpose they need a considerable amount of transformation. To mention only 
two points : the present combination of lecture hall and chapel is by no means 
satisfactory. We longed for a real chapel! And for more small rooms. But 
this would of course imply the acquisition of the Chateau. How could this be 
achieved? We are extremely happy to announce that Mr. Rockefeller, after 
a very thorough study of the work of the Institute and of the plans made 
for its housing, has made the funds available which will allow the Board of the 
Institute to buy the Chateau and to make the necessary transformations. Thus 
the Institute will before long have its own adequate buildings. It should be 
added, however, that the annual budget will have to be covered increasingly from 
the normal income of the Council. We hope and believe that there are now in 
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most countries enough ex-Bossey students and participants who will convince 
their fellow Church members that this pioneering in ecumenical education and 
lay-training is a vital part of our common task. 


Prayer and Politics 


The leaflet of intercession which was included in our last issue has been 
severely criticised by the Central European Observer for its references to 
Eastern Europe, and more particularly to Bishop Ordass in Hungary and the 
Bulgarian pastors. The paper comments : “‘Whatever form the resolutions of 
the Executive Committee may take, there is no doubt that the staff of the World 
Council are determined to play their part in the cold war.” 

We can re-assure the Central European Observer. The leaflet in question 
was issued at the request of the Executive Committee. But not as a contribution 
to the cold war ! Is it really impossible for politically-minded people to under- 
stand that the Church of Christ has its own inner laws which precede and transcend 
all political calculations? If we pray for Bishop Ordass and for the Bulgarian 
pastors we do so because we must. There is no force in the world which can 
forbid any Christian or any Church to intercede for those members of the Body, 
who suffer and whose burden is our burden. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CHALLENGE OF COMMUNISM TODAY 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE SOVIET UNION: Some Quaker Proposals for 
Peace. (A Report Prepared for the American Friends Service Committee.) 
New Haven, Yale University Press. 1949. 39 pp. Price 25c. 


WaR oR PEACE, by JOHN FosTeR DULLES. The MacMillan Co., New York. 
1950. 274 pp. Price $2.50. 


THE CHRISTIAN DEMAND FOR SOCIAL Justice. Edited by Bishop William 
Scarlett. New American Library of World Literature, New York. 1949. 
126 pp. 35c. 


SCRUTINY OF MArRxIsM, by J. M. CAMERON (Viewpoint No. 3). S.C.M. 
Press, London. 1948. 128 pp. 2/6d. 


SIGNIFICATION DU MARXISME, by H. C. Desrocues. Les Editions Ouvriéres, 
Economie et Humanisme. Paris, 1949. 395 pp. Sw. fr. 8.50. 


COMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANITY, by J. F. BUTLER and C. DEVANESEN. Christ- 
ian Literature Society for India. Madras. 1949. 82 pp. As. 14. 


The advance in constructive Christian thinking about the challenge of 


Communism in the world today is notable. Most of the books dealing with 
the subject, particularly those by Christians, are becoming more realistic and 
practical. There is a greater effort to avoid the extremes of hysterical pre- 
occupation with the menace of Communism on the one side and sentimental 
ideas about the affinity of Communism and Christianity on the other. Also 
we have learned from the Communists themselves to think in terms of a long- 
run solution to many of the problems presented by the spread of Soviet 
Communism, a solution which will cover “‘an entire historical era.” This 
advance in positive Christian thinking is well illustrated by the books in this 
list of new and recent writing on the subject of Communism. 

The first two books on this list, one by a group of American Quakers, the 
other by Mr. John Foster Dulles, take up the problem of the cold war. Each 
reflects a point of view that has wide acceptance among Christians in America 
and elsewhere. The Quaker statement has aroused wide interest and would 
be subscribed to by many American Christians, particularly in the pacifist wing 
of the Church. The importance of Mr. Dulles’ statement is obvious. He was 
chairman of the Federal Council of Churches’ Commission on a Just and 
Durable Peace and the outstanding spokesman for Protestants in America 
on international relations. As Republican adviser to a succession of American 
Secretaries of State, including Secretary Acheson, and as a member of the 
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American delegation to the United Nations until 1949, he has had and will 
continue to have great influence in the moulding of American foreign policy. 

There is some agreement between these two points of view. Both books 
are written by men who feel their responsibility as Christians for the problems 
of world peace and order. Both are written on the assumption that war must 
be avoided without a sacrifice of justice and freedom. Both reject the idea 


of an American peace established by American military power. But here the 
similarities end. 


The proposals of the Quaker group are based on the assumption that the 
American-Soviet tension will be reduced as both countries recognise that war 
is unthinkable and unprofitable and begin to realise the possibilities of peaceful 
coexistence within the community of nations. Therefore they believe the 
policy of the West should be to encourage trade and communication with 
the Soviet, making use as far as possible of the United Nations to mediate 
outstanding tensions and conflicts with Russia and to promote disarmament. 

The Dulles’ programme for peace is based on the assumption that the 
Communism of Stalin is the guiding creed of the Soviet today and that in this 
creed Soviet Russia has declared herself to be the implacable enemy of the 
West. However, he believes the Soviet strategy of world conquest is “not 
war, not peace” but an intermediate stage, using the methods of indirect 
aggression, of attack from within rather than direct military aggression, to 
achieve this aim, and leading to the gradual Soviet encirclement of the non- 
Communist countries. Mr. Dulles believes that in order to meet this threat 
we must master the policies and methods of the “not war, not peace” strategy. 
This means less reliance on military power, more support of the United 
Nations as a source of moral authority and world opinion, increased pressure 
for Western European unity and, above all, the development of a policy of 
peaceful evolution to national independence for the colonial world and the 
countries of Asia and Africa. 

There is much merit in the argument of the Quaker group, but the practical 
value of many of their suggestions can easily be questioned. This is due 
perhaps to the fact that their proposals are placed in the framework of a 
general interpretation of Russian ideology and thought which has some patent 
illusions. For example, the statement that “‘a wider distribution of American 
political freedom and Russian racial brotherhood, of the American rule of 
law and Russian community-mindedness, could improve both countries” 
seems to suggest that the difference in the two social systems is basically 
quantitative, a little more, a little less of political freedom or economic equality. 
Mr. Dulles is not at his best in interpreting social forces and goes somewhat 
to the other extreme in his analysis of the challenge of Russian Communism, 
yet his practical recommendations are by comparison realistic and workable. 
His concrete suggestions for avoiding war and maintaining a just peace do 
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not ask of the leadership of Soviet Russia any more than we have a right to 
expect in view of the history of the last five years. 

For the Christian who seeks to keep a perspective on the struggle between 
the West and Communism and who seeks to understand the profounder 
relevance of the Christian Gospel to these problems, neither of these books is 
entirely adequate. A useful book and one which very well corrects the bias 
in both of these views has been published by the Commission on Social 
Reconstruction of the Protestant Episcopal Church (America), entitled The 
Christian Demand for Social Justice. This is a collection of papers by eminent 
American churchmen, social scientists, leaders of business and labour, writing 
on various aspects of the new challenge with which Communism has faced 
Western civilisation, with a concluding essay by R.H. Tawney on social 
democracy in Britain. The contributions of Canon Wedel, Professors J. M. 
Clark and Eduard Heimann, are discriminating and balanced statements of 
the demands which the Christian must make upon society today. The assump- 
tion is that the preservation of our freedom and democracy depends upon 
our ability to promote changes which will lead to increased justice in our 
social institutions. The chapter by Professor Heimann “A Christian looks 
at Communism” contains an acute analysis of the ideological as well as the 
economic continuity between capitalism and Communism. It is an excellent 
statement of the Christian judgment of both. 

In this same connection mention should be made of three other publications 
which contain discriminating and balanced evaluations from the Christian 


viewpoint of Marxism as a social philosophy. Scrutiny of Marxism by 
J. M. Cameron is a discerning criticism of the Marxist view of history and 
ethics. Mr. Cameron, a Thomist, writes with insight and understanding of 
the incoherence, inconsistency and inadequacy of the Marxist ethic on the 
one hand, and at the same time estimates the “‘secret of its power over shrewd 
and sensitive minds.” 


Signification du Marxisme, by H. C. Desroches, is an unsual book by a 
Roman Catholic which, while emphasising the essential difference between 
Christianity and Communism, holds that Christians must remain open to the 
ethical significance of Marxism. The author recognises, for example, that there 
is an internal dialectic in Marxism which enables it to break out of its mechan- 
istic and seemingly materialistic interpretation of life. The miracle of the 
book (it carries the imprimatur) is perhaps explained by the fact that it comes 
from one of those circles (“Economie et Humanisme“) in which French 
Catholicism abounds today, which are carrying on with new aims a discussion 
and study of the relation of Church to society. The book includes an excellent 
annotated bibliography on the works of Marx and Engels, by Ch. F. Hubert. 

The little book by Professors J. F. Butler and C. Devanesen was written 
for the Indian Student Christian movement, but it deserves a wider audience. 
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The first part on the theory of Communism is one of the best short statements 
of elementary Marxist thought that is available. The second part on the 
challenge of Christianity is also good, but the presentation of the material 
is marred by an excessive number of quotations. 

PAUL ABRECHT. 


RIGHTS OR DUTIES FOR WORLD CITIZENS ? 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE UNITED NATIONS. The British Council of Churches. 
London. 1950. 8 pp. 6d. 


THE CHURCHES AND HUMAN RIGHTS. Official Statement adopted by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. New York, 
December 1948. 14 pp. 


WE, THE PEOPLE, AND HUMAN RIGHTS. World’s Y.W.C.A. and the World’s 
Alliance of Y.M.C.A.’s. New York, 1949. 52 pp. 50 cents. 


FREEDOM’S CHARTER : THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS, by 
O. FREDERICK NOLDE with introduction by ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. Foreign 
Policy Headline Series, No. 76. New York, July 1949. 62 pp. 35 cents. 

THE BIBLE AND HUMAN RIGHTS, by KATHLEEN W. MACARTHUR. Woman’s 
Press, New York, 1949. 95 pp. $2.—. 


HuMAN RIGHTS, COMMENTS AND INTERPRETATIONS. A Symposium edited by 
UNESCO with an Introduction by JACQUES MARITAIN. Allan Wingate, 
London and New York, 1949. 287 pp. $3.75. 


GREAT EXPRESSIONS OF HUMAN RIGHTS. A Symposium edited by R. M. 


Maciver. The Institute for Religious and Social Studies, Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1950. 


THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN AND CiviL RIGHTS by Dorotuy L. HEIGHT and 
J. OscaR Leg. Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
New York, 1949. 71 pp. 50 cents. 


MENSCHENRECHT UND MODERNER STAAT by HANS Dompois. Schriftenreihe 
Evang. Akademien, Lambeck, Frankfurt, 1948. 48 pp. 


Diz FRAGE DER MENSCHENRECHTE IN DER SICHT DES CHRISTLICHEN GLAU- 
BENS, by F. K. SCHUMANN. Christophorus-Stift. Hemer. 1949. 23 pp. 


“T learnt” said Mahatma Gandhi “from my illiterate but wise mother that 
all rights to be deserved and preserved came from duty well done. Thus the 
very right to live accrues to us only when we do the duty of citizenship of the 
world. From this one fundamental statement, perhaps it is easy enough to 
define the duties of man and woman and correlate every right to some corres- 
ponding duty to be first performed.” This extract from a letter to Dr. Julian 
Huxley appears in one of the most stimulating books of the above list, “Human 
Rights, Comments and Interpretations.” Although it would be difficult to 
describe much of this book as Christian, it is a thought-provoking volume for 
those with a philosophical turn of mind and worthy of careful reading. 
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Another symposium and the most recently published in this field is Great 
Expressions of Human Rights. Dr. Maclver, Lieber Professor of Political 
Philosophy and Sociology at Columbia University, asserts in the Foreword 
to the volume that “the reader of this book will find in it a record of great 
utterances by prophet and statesman. He will find also a series of notable 
manifestoes in which the demand for human rights has been presented.” The 
texts of these historic documents are included in the appendix which enhances 
the reference value of a useful book. 

The first two titles listed are those of booklets issued by interdenominational 
bodies in Great Britain and the U.S.A. They have been carefully prepared 
and serve to emphasize the Churches’ concern for Human Rights. 

Two more booklets which also present the text of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights are issued by the World’s Y.M.C.A. and by the United 
States Foreign Policy Association. They both contain essays by Dr. O. Fre- 
derick Nolde, Director of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs. While the former has the advantage of questions for discussion, 
the latter is illustrated with very telling sketches and diagrams. Both provide 
a useful introduction for group studies of Human Rights. 

Bible students will be interested in the volume by Dr. Kathleen Macarthur 
which opens up fascinating avenues of inquiry. Used in conjunction with a 
Bible it serves as a refreshing alternative to traditional habits of Bible Study. 

Guides to study and action are often somewhat lacking in proposals for 
action. This is not the case with the little book on The Christian Citizen and 
Civil Rights in America. It is particularly well informed with regard to race 
relations and also carries a useful bibliography at the end of each chapter. 

The two German booklets listed provide a valuable foundation for a 
Christian analysis of commonly accepted Human Rights. They deal with the 
basic questions of human existence, and insist upon the Christian responsib- 
ility in formulating the underlying principles of Human Rights. 

What appears to be lacking is a volume on the implementation of legal 
provisions for the maintenance of Human Rights. A study of this problem 
from a Christian point of view is needed urgently. 

But these are some of the books which set rights and duties together. 
They are complementary and inseparable. We need to remember to-day that 
“the very right to live accrues to us only when we do the duty of citizenship 
of the world,” and it is the world view which current international studies 
of Human Rights are destined to promote. 


E. PHILip EASTMAN. 





RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY ; AN INQuIRY, by M.S. BATES. International Missionary 
Society, 1945. 604 pp. $3.50. 

RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, by C. NortHcoTT. S.C.M. London, 1948. 128 pp. 6s. 

RELIGIOUS LIBERTY ToDAY, by H. G. Woop. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1949. 
149 pp. 


STATEMENT ON HUMAN RIGHTS AND RELIGIOUS FREEDOM (1947), published by 
the Joint Committee on Religious Liberty (London). Obtainable from the 
British Council of Churches, 39, Doughty Street, London, W.C. 1. 3d. 


STATEMENT ON RELIGIOUS LIBERTY ; adopted by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America and the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, 1944. Published by the Federal Council of Churches, 
U.S.A. 


DECLARATION ON RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, adopted at Amsterdam, 1948. Published 
in “The Universal Church in God’s Design” (Amsterdam Volume IV). 
S.C.M. Press, London, 1948. 


FREEDOM OF RELIGION AND RELATED HUMAN RIGHTS, by O. F. NOLDE. 
Published in “The Universal Church in God’s Design” (Amsterdam 
Volume IV). S.C.M. Press, London, 1948. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN ORTHODOX, MOSLEM AND ROMAN CATHOLIC EUROPE, 
Part IV of “Europe in Transition”, by A. McLeisH. World Dominion 
Press, London, 1945. 64 pp. Is. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN THE NEAR East, by S. A. MorRIsOoN. World Dominion 
Press, London, 1948. Is. 6d. 


The book on Religious Liberty by Dr. M.S. Bates is in a class by itself. 
It will be known to most of our readers. Backed by a strong group in the 
United States with Dr. John Mackay of Princeton as Chairman, the writing 
of this inquiry was undertaken by Dr. M. Searle Bates, Professor of History 
in the University of Nanking, who was on furlough during the war and able 
to devote most of his time during 1943-1944 to this work. The index of 
publications quoted includes some 450 books or series of books — the very 
first one on the list is papal documents of 41 volumes. There is not only 
immense industry in this work but behind it is the shrewd and mature mind 
of a Christian scholar, trained in American and British universities and 
tempered by experience in China, where the author was a leading member of 
the group which stood up to the Japanese occupation of Nanking. 

Dr. Bates’ book is one to keep at hand for constant reference. Published 
in 1945 before the end of the war, it does not of course deal with the story 
of the last five years of struggle between Church and State in Europe, still 
less with the most recent developments in China. Beginning with case studies 
of the contemporary situation in Russia, Moslem countries, Spain and 
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elsewhere, Dr. Bates takes us back to the roots of the problems in Roman 
Catholic, Orthodox and Protestant history. He examines the content of 
religious liberty and its foundations in natural law and Christian theology. 
He also reviews the legal and constitutional provisions that have been made 
for religious liberty, coming down to the Dumbarton Oaks Agreements of 
October, 1944. The survey was completed before the birth of the United 
Nations at San Francisco, and other books take up that story. But the pro- 
blems that are with us to-day, whether in Budapest or Cairo, in Peking or 
Madrid, can only be understood by a deeper knowledge of their causes in 
history. It is this kind of thorough analysis that gives such great value to 
Dr. Bates’ work. 

The Rev. Cecil Northcott’s book, published in London in 1948, and later 
in the United States, is a short brightly written account of the modern challenges 
to our freedom. Acknowledging a great debt to Dr. Bates, the author plunges 
into a discussion of the problems as they were when he wrote, with enough 
history to give a background to them. His treatment provides a good popular 
introduction to the subject. Mr. Northcott was for many years editorial 
secretary of the London Missionary Society until his appointment to the 
United Council for Missionary Education. He is also English correspondent 
for the Christian Century. His book shows a lively interest in contemporary 
situations in the lands of the Younger Churches, to which he gives more 
attention than to the problems of Europe. 

Religious Liberty Today by H. G. Wood is the most recent of these books 
under review. The author has a chapter on “Religious liberty behind the iron 
curtain” describing the religious situation of the Churches in Russia, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and other East European countries. This chapter, as the 
supplementary note at the end of it points out, was written before the trials 
of Bishop Ordass, Cardinal Mindszenty and the fifteen Bulgarian pastors in 
the winter of 1948-1949. If a little too optimistic, there are shrewd comments 
on the dangers facing the Churches in those countries. The strength of this 
book (its value must not be judged by its size) is that it examines the roots of 
religious liberty in philosophy and religious faith. The author is one of the 
leading scholars of the Society of Friends. 

Human Rights and Religious Freedom is a statement issued by the Joint 
Committee on Religious Liberty in London in 1947 under the chairmanship 
of Sir Ernest Barker. It begins with the relation of religious freedom to secular 
authority and enunciates seven points in a charter of religious freedom. Some 
of these points are then elaborated with great care, to show what is involved 
in the right of a man to change his belief, in the right of association and in 
the right of religious education. This is a weighty document which played 
its part in the contribution of the United Kingdom to the work of the U.N. 
Commission on Human Rights. 
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The Statement on Religious Liberty adopted by the Churches and Mission- 
ary Societies in America in 1944 is also a historic document which played an 
important part in the efforts of the Churches to secure adequate recognition 
of religious liberty by the United Nations. Another document that should 
be referred to here is the Declaration on Religious Liberty of the World Council 
of Churches at Amsterdam in 1948. This Declaration has not so far been 
widely used, whether because of its length or because it is embedded in a 
report and not printed separately. 

Dr. Nolde’s paper on Freedom of Religion and Related Human Rights 
formed part of the preparatory literature for the W.C.C. Assembly at Amster- 
dam. It is an excellent statement by the Director of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, who has given deep thought and practical 
statesmanship to these issues with conspicuous success. The typical situations 
he gives have changed in some respects. It is misleading now (May 1950) 
to say of China “there is no religious freedom in territories under Communist 
control.” But this paper should be read and re-read for its wide grasp of the 
subject. 

The two pamphlets of the World Dominion Press are of considerable 
value. The Rev. A. McLeish has established a reputation for careful surveys that 
have been widely read. Mr. S.A. Morrison of the Church Missionary 
Society in Cairo is an acknowledged authority, well known to those who were 
present at the Tambaram (1938) and Amsterdam (1948) conferences. His 
historical chapters dealing with Islamic thought are illuminating. The descrip- 
tion of the situation country by country gives the position as it was in 1948. 
Since then there have been changes, notably in Palestine. 

None of these books we have reviewed is, or could be, up to date in this 
revolutionary world. But they will give the student deeper insight into the 
meaning of religious liberty and its abiding principles. It is still true that 
most Christians are simply not awake to the situation or taking an intelligent 
share in the fight for religious freedom. If that fight is lost, all freedoms are 
in danger. 

R. D. REEs. 


AN ECUMENICAL CONVERSATION 


THE MESSAGE AND THE SILENCE OF THE AMERICAN PULPIT, by SABAPATHY 
KULANDRAN. Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1949. 203 pp. $2.50. 


The author of this book speaks as a world Christian with a genuine concern 
for every part of the body of Christ. Sabapathy Kulandran, a Congregational 
minister, was elected Bishop of the Jaffna diocese of the United Church of 
South India in 1947 at the time of the dramatic merger of the Congregational, 
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Presbyterian and Episcopal Churches. In 1945, as a member of the Interna- 
tional Seminar, sponsored by the American Board of Foreign Missions, the 
author travelled throughout the United States speaking to hundreds of gather- 
ings, where he established his reputation as a forthright spokesman of the 
Christian Church. His messages were received with such benefit that he was 
asked to preserve them in book form and the present volume is the result. 

His work should be of much value to those facing the questions of the 
relevance of their own preaching, their faithfulness to the essential elements 
of the Gospel, and the efficacy of the Protestant Church in America today. 
One may be surprised in reading the book to discover that a great deal of the 
material has to do with the Church in India ; but the author uses this to show 
the eternal and universal relevance of the Gospel in terms of the national 
situation which he knows best. 

For the same reason, there are some very readable chapters on Christian 
apologetics and some observations establishing the urgency of Christian 
missions. Bishop Kulandran’s own position is summed up in the statement 
he quotes from the Lausanne Conference of 1927 ““He Himself is the Gospel ; 
the Gospel is the message of the Church.” Having established what the 
message is, the author analyses the preaching of the Protestant Church in 
America, pointing out its obsession with social issues, political reforms and 
cultural problems and its corresponding lack of emphasis on expository 
preaching and Christian theology. 

One may feel that this book does not give sufficient attention to the revival 
of biblical and theological interest in the American Church and certainly 
cannot be taken as a comprehensive judgment on contemporary American 
preaching as a whole. As a challenge and corrective to the average American 
preacher of more or less liberal persuasions, however, this book has consider- 
able poignancy. Its chief value, perhaps, is as an illustration of that concern 
and constructive criticism which one part of the Christian fellowship should 
have for other parts of the same fellowship, as the Christian world community 
faces its responsibility in proclaiming the Gospel to all mankind. 


EpGAR H. S. CHANDLER. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ? 


RESPONSIBLE CHRISTIANITY. The Kind of Religion that can keep America 


free, by JUSTIN WROE NIXON. Harper Brothers, New York, 1950. 189 pp. 
$2.50. 


An American approach to theology is usually different from that of the 
European. The reason for this difference is that Americans are less interested 
in dogma per se for exploration. Even with theology, the American always 
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has in mind, “What are we going to do about it? How will this work out 
in a practical way ?” 

So Justin Wroe Nixon in this book tries to show the emergence of a 
practical Christianity in America which can “keep America free.” 

In his introduction the writer gives us a glimpse of his own background 
and his impelling motive for writing this book. He speaks of “two fronts” 
on which American Christianity has a struggle : the past and the present. On 
the front with the past he maintains we are facing, “‘literalism, credalism and 
authoritarianism of all sorts.” On the front with the present, “with which they 
have sought to escape from the outgrown restraints of their inheritance” 
Nixon admits that “they have discovered that the tyranny of the present can 
be as much of a threat to Christianity as the tyranny of the past.” “The issues 
here are gradually becoming clear,” he says. He then in four chapters answers 
four questions : 


“I. Does the intellectual outlook have any room for religion ? 

II. What is the nature of religion as we have known it in the Western 
world and how does it benefit those who cherish it ? 

III. What is the basic insight of the Christian religion ? 

IV. In what way is the Christian faith particularly relevant to the needs 
of men in their age ?” 


In the first chapter, the reader is led through the maze of challenges to 


the Christian faith and in the last three, the reader is given a preview of the 
kind of Christianity which the writer believes can meet such challenges success- 
fully. This he calls “responsible Christianity.” 

“Our Changed Spiritual Climate” is the heading of the first chapter. The 
author presumes that America is passing out of the age of “idealism” into the 
era of naturalism. In desperation he admits that naturalism may pass away 
as idealism did in the 19th century. 

The real curiosity of every reader of course will center in the kind of 
Christianity which Nixon prescribes will work and be responsible in this age 
of science and discovery. 

It is in chapter three, “The Basic Christian Insight” that one begins to 
find the writer’s panacea for American ills. He answers for himself the age- 
old question which needs to be repeated and which our Lord Himself asked, 
“What think ye of Christ? Whose son is he?” Here the reaction of the 
reader will depend on whether his faith is rooted in Scripture as interpreted 
by the early Christian Creeds, or whether his hopes are in a modernized attempt 
at a substitute religion which forsakes the ancient landmarks of the confessions 
as directive guides. Nixon chooses to take his place with the latter. In trying 
to make an “analogy” of science and religion, the animal and the spirit, 
Judaism and Christianity, he sweeps aside the words of Scripture and the 
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Creeds and speaks of the abiding importance of the “intention that inspired 
the language” as being the abiding influence which inspired vital Christianity 
across the centuries. This “intention,” says Nixon, “was to tell the humblest 
individual in the Roman Empire that in Jesus Christ the ultimate power of the 
universe had become accessible to him.” This may satisfy such who have never 
accepted Jesus Christ as God incarnate, but will not satisfy those who with 
Thomas confess and believe He is “my Lord and my God.” For those of 
us — and I believe I speak for the Lutherans at least, who confess the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Nicene Creed and the Athenasian Creed — any religion that 
confesses less than Peter did when he said, “I believe that thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God,” is an irresponsible religion. 

This book is exceedingly well written. In order to document it, Nixon 
had to do an immense amount of research. 120 references, all at the back, 
indicate the extent of study and research. It is not typically American except 
that it reflects what certain groups of intellectuals in America have cham- 
pioned. There are other groups more numerous in membership, perhaps less 
numerous in print, who have a deep respect for the traditional faiths which 
were preserved in Europe before America took itself so seriously, One of 
lhe great responsibilities of the Christian Church in maintaining freedom is 
to have a greater emphasis on the interchange of theologians between Europe 
and America, so that there will be greater mutual understanding which will 
tead to greater mutual respect. 


S. C, MICHELFELDER. 


AN INTERESTING VENTURE IN GREECE 


TOWARDS A CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION. A Draft issued by the Christian Union 
of Professional Men of Greece. The “Damascus” Publications, Athens, 
1950. 270 pp. $2.50. (In English.) 


In autumn 1946 some members of the Christian Union of Professional 
Men of Greece drafted a Declaration for submission to Greek workers in 
various fields of scientific research, men of letters and artists, not necessarily 


Christians. They were invited to sign a Declaration which may be summarised 
as follows : 


. True civilisation must have spiritual foundations. 

. Such foundations cannot be laid without Christian values. 

. Science does not belie the Christian faith. 

. Social justice can only be realised when effective power is restored to the 
moral imperative. 

. Education must be based on Christian values. 
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This Declaration, which was signed by two hundred leading men in various 
fields of science, medicine, art and letters, was published in conjunction with 
the Manifesto edited by the Christian Union of Professional Men of Greece. 
The main substance of the Manifesto is incorporated in this book. It is a 
confession of Christian faith, and has enjoyed wide circulation in Christian 
circles in Greece. Both and Manifesto and the volume proceed from the 
“Zoe” and “Aktines” circles. Although they are not official church bodies, 
and are not likely to influence the Greek Church as a whole, they nevertheless 
exercise extensive influence in Athens and Salonika — the two universities 
where all the prospective bishops and qualified clergy are trained. Their 
publications are used by the religious instructors in the Greek secondary 
schools, who are mostly lay people, and in the “Catechical Schools” (Sunday 
schools) in all the Greek towns and in an increasing number of villages. 
““Aktines” monthly review, and its books and pamphlets, are regarded as the 
best expressions of world-wide Christianity in Greece. 

The authors are not theologians ; they are scientists and sociologists who 
believe that the Christian faith is something more than a safeguard against social 
chaos: that it is the Absolute Truth. Having made their personal decision in 
favour of the Christian faith, they write on contemporary problems from the 
Christian standpoint, addressing themselves both to Christians and to agnostics. 

Part I (pp. 19-37) is entitled ““The Sense of our Times.” It describes the 
Balkan States in the middle of the mineteenth century, when Greece — after 
its liberation from Turkey — became in a real sense the birthplace of modern 
civilisation. But the Athens which had been restored, with all the memories 
of its glorious past, fell under the influence of French and German materialism, 
so that the new culture had no true foundations. 

Part II (pp. 39-71) is entitled ““The Demand of our Age.” It begins with 
a general confession on behalf of Christians. There is much to ponder here, 
particularly the treatment of the relations between Christianity and ancient 
Greek culture. The Patristic reconciliation is said to have been too much 
confined to metaphysics and to have paid too little attention to ancient Greek 
ethics. This is stimulating, but I am not sure that I agree with its historical 
truth. In contrast with the ancients, the moderns want a reconciliation in the 
field of ethics more than in metaphysics. The réle of the monastery is now 
to be played by Christians in the world, married or unmarried, cooperating 
as Christians in work and play and cultural activities. 

Part III (pp. 73-102) introduces the main outlines of what such a group 
should think and do, in relation to theology, liturgy, Christian unity, cultural 
problems and sociology. 

The rest of the book (pp. 105-270) is a series of essays on special applica- 
tions of the general theme : Christian personality, religion, science, art, the 
law and the state, industry and capitalism, and the struggle against materialism. 
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On pp. 79-84 there is a discussion about Christian unity. The division 
of Christendom has lost some of its “psychological importance” through 
“unity in honour and respect, unity in emotion, even unity in love.” The 
distance between Christians has narrowed. But we are warned against 
“concessions... hurried conversations and formalities... “comprehensiveness’ 
disintegrating the dogmatic synthesis of each church... and... attempting 
a union through political and worldly means.” We must rather “work together 
where there is unity, and where dogmatic differences are of secondary import- 
ance.” 

The next section declares : “What we need is not a conservative movement, 
in the sense that everything in the Church is all right... The Orthodox 
Church has never been ‘conservative’ in this sense. We Orthodox, like all 
other Christians, have never identified the Orthodox faith with sinlessness.” 
Blind conservatism and blind modernism are both rejected. “The third 
method is to keep loyally to the course, but at the same time to bear in mind 
that the Church too is subject to human influence ; we must constantly bring 
Christianity back to the path indicated by its Founder.” 

One defect in this book is perhaps its treatment of modernism in theology, 
which assumes too exclusively and too absolutely that the liberal theologians 
wanted to “please” the agnostics. When pronouncing judgments on the men 
of the nineteenth century, we must remember that they were reacting againt 
a barren metaphysical theology and an unintelligent “bibliolatry.” 

The great merit of the book, and its challenge to us in the Western world, 


is that it demonstrates the compatibility of Greek Orthodoxy with intelligent 
and original thinking. It shows that, if the majority of a nation remain true 
to their own form of Christianity and its eternal validity, their intellectual 
leaders can build up a national culture based on this view of life — instead 
of importing a foreign culture. In this respect Greece is almost unique in the 
modern world. 


EDWARD EVERY. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO FAITH AND ORDER 


AUTHORITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE, by R.R. WILLIAMS. S.C.M. Press, 
London, 1950. 144 pp. 8s. 6d. 


This book, the substance of which was given as Burroughs Lectures at 
Leeds University, should be much welcomed in ecumenical circles. It is a 
new contribution to two much-discussed themes, the Bible and the Ministry, 
and has the special advantage that these two questions are seen as aspects of 
the whole problem of authority in the Church. The greater part of the book 
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is historical and expository, but in two appended essays the author discusses 
the bearing of his findings on contemporary issues. 

The first chapter deals with “Apostolic Authority in Action” according 
to I. Corinthians. This concrete starting-point is a very happy choice. The 
following studies concern: history, as it was recorded and interpreted, the 
ministry, the dynamic happenings (why not also the pneumatic utterances ?) 
and the common practice, considered as “authorities.” The main conclusion, 
drawn in the chapter “The Authority of Christ in his Church” and in the 
appended essays, is that there is only one authority in the Church, the authority 
of God revealed in history by Christ. But this authority is mediated in a 
variety of ways, none of which can claim the monopoly. 

In general the presentation of the material is good and the interpretation 
sound ; the sources are allowed to speak for themselves and not made to 
conform to preconceived opinions. Principal Williams comes himself from 
a liberal, evangelical tradition in the Anglican Church, but seeks to readjust 
this position in the light of the New Testament, i. e. by “a strong doctrine of 
the Church.” The weakness of the book is a certain vagueness in its conclu- 
sions ; there is too much mere reproduction of the sources and too little acute 
penetration of the problems raised by the co-existence of various intermediate 
authorities. It might have brought some clarification if the author had paid 
more attention to the problem of “false authority” in the Apostolic age. 
I miss also a closer study of the conception of the Holy Spirit in its relation 
to tradition, the ministry, the gifts of grace and the individual conscience. 
The book does, however, good service as an introduction to the study of an 
important problem and as a basis for further ecumenical discussion. 

N. A. DAHL. 


ECUMENICAL BRIDGE-BUILDING IN THE 18th CENTURY 


DANIEL ERNST JABLONSKI AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. A Study of an 
Essay towards Protestant Union, by NORMAN Sykes. S.P.C.K. London, 
1950. 35 pp. 2s. 


The Anglican Church, when considering its ecumenical responsibilities, 
not seldom claims to be a “bridge’’ Church. But only once has she been 
definitely invited by other Communions to act in this “bridge” capacity. 
This unique episode is the subject of Professor Sykes’ fascinating lecture. 

During the first twenty years of the eighteenth century, definite and serious 
negotiations were carried on between sovereigns, statesmen, ecclesiastics and 
church bodies of Prussia, Hanover and Britain, looking towards a union 
between the Reformed Church of Prussia and the Lutheran Church of Hanover. 
The Church of England was invited to function as the mediator or bridge 
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between them, as well as to be the third party in the union. Ecclesiastical 
unity was to be brought about by the introduction of historic episcopacy and 
a modified Anglican liturgy into the two continental churches. This unique 
and startling plan for union between Protestant Communions in Europe and 
the Anglican Church has slipped into an unfortunate oblivion, from which 
Professor Sykes’ study rescues it. 

The initiators of the negotiations were Daniel Ernst Jablonski and the 
King of Prussia. Even more fascinating than the plan itself is the personality 
of Jablonski. In his own person he was an ecumenical union — a bishop of 
the Moravian Church, an ordained minister of the Reformed Church, and for 
forty-eight years Court Preacher to successive Prussian kings, while keeping 
in close touch with the Lutheran Court of Hanover. From his student days in 
Oxford, he was an understanding lover of the Anglican Church, and his 
life-long friend in England was Archbishop Wake. Like Albrecht Stumpff, 
the twentieth century Tiibingen theologian, in whose memory this lecture 
was given, “he was an ambassador of the Church in Germany to the Church 
in England, and an interpreter of the Church of England to the Church in 
Germany.” 

This plan for Reformed, Lutheran and Anglican union was the dominating 
thought and purpose of Jablonski’s life. It failed: successive negotiations 
were wrecked on the complicated political relationships of the three countries 
concerned, as also on an underestimate of actual theological differences 
between Lutherans and Reformed. Jablonski’s hopes from Anglican bridge- 
building were far-reaching: he envisaged a union amongst all Protestant 
Churches, Lutheran or Reformed, in Germany, Switzerland, Holland and 
Belgium. 

This slim book is an intellectual tonic and, despite the actual failure of the 
plan, a spiritual “sursum corda.” If perchance your ecumenical heart is 
beating feebly, do not fail to read it. 

RUTH ROUsE. 


WHAT IS HISTORY ? 


CHRISTIANITY AND History, by H. BUTTERFIELD. Bell & Sons, London, 1950. 
146 pp. 7s. 6d. 


After such ambitious efforts at interpretation of history in cyclical develop- 
ment as Oswald Spengler’s Untergang des Abendlandes and Arnold Toynbee’s 
A Study of History, these amplified radio lectures by the Professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge may at first glimpse appear to those readers anxious 
for clear-cut “trends” to be mere essays in popularising history, and without 
a single learned footnote. On closer reading one is struck with the modesty 
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with which the author expounds the problems of the technical historian whose 
efforts towards matter-of-fact exposition exasperate those who would wish 
to find there trenchant judgment, according to their predilections. “If any 
man were to say that history had scientifically established or scientifically 
disproved the divinity of Christ, he would for the same reason be guilty of 
that intellectual arrogance which works in all sciences, as each of them trans- 
gresses its bounds in order to gain an usurped authority.” 

“When we have reconstructed the whole of mundane history, it does not 
form a self-explanatory system, and our attitude to it, our relationship to the 
human drama, is a matter not for scholarship but of religion,” this historian 
points out. For, in interpreting the human drama, as the great Hebrew 
prophets did, it is always a “Now” that is “in direct relation with eternity — 
not historical constructions based on abridged textbrooks... Every instant 
of time is eschatological.” 

As in Old Testament times, he reminds us, there are false prophets “who 
flourish by flattering and bribing human nature... playing up to its self- 
righteousness in times of crisis.” Although we may clearly see instances of 
judgment on hubris in modern times, as in the fall of Hitler, we are not permitt- 
ed to utilise that to feed our self-righteousness. He warns readers against 
“the ecclesiastical interpretation of history,” whereby all the credit for the 
graces of civilisation is attributed to churchmen. By turning from politico- 
ecclesiastical history to the spiritual work done by humble men over fifteen 
hundred years, people could see “chow the spread of piety does mean a growth 
of charity.” Belief in God’s sovereignty over all mankind gives us greater 
elasticity of mind in relation to intermediate principles “whether these be 
related to nationality or ideology or science,” and it “even enables us to leave 
more play in our minds for the things that nature or history may reveal to us 
in the future.” 

BERNARD CAUSTON. 


THE APOSTASY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Der WEG DES NEUNZEHNTEN JAHRHUNDERTS by HERMANN ULLMANN. 1949. 
255 pp. 


When I read this book in America, quite quickly, it impressed me very 
deeply because of its fascinatingly beautiful diction, its sovereign command 
of all pertinent facts and their complicated interrelation and above all because 
of its keen and profound analysis of the basic disease from which our age 
is suffering, and because it indicates the direction from which alone help and 
healing may come. I found the book even more gripping when I read it a 
second time, more slowly, under the thought-provoking impact of present- 
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day Vienna ; and I know that I shall have many occasions to refer to it in the 
future. 

Ullmann raises the question : what is the basic reason for the total collapse 
of culture and life which we have witnessed in this first half of the twentieth 
century ? The ready-made answer that militarism or nationalism or national- 
socialism or some other ideology is the cause of all our woes is, in Ullmann’s 
judgment, a short-circuit. Most would-be analysts do not have the courage 
to probe more deeply into the real causes ; they would shudder at the things 
they would discover. Ullmann finds that the ultimate cause of mankind’s 
woes is the substitution of man-made religions for the one true religion as 
revealed in Christ Jesus. History abounds in human attempts to circumvent 
God by devious self-made religions ; and particularly the nineteenth century 
presents a large number of such attempts : now it is man who is deified, now 
the nation or the state; now it is empire, now technology, now power, now 
success ; now it is the masses, now a class; now super-man, now a super- 
race ; and at the climax of the development we have a frightful, corrupt 
and concentrated form of wickedness, insane and demonic, breaking loose in 
nazism. Merely smashing nazism, however, does not cure our disease. The 
state of affairs five years after Germany’s collapse indicates that our world 
has not been healed. A pessimist would conclude that humanity is past the 
possibility of redemption and that nihilism is a perfectly plausible mode of 
escape ; but Ullmann, as a Christian believer, has a better answer. There is 
a way out, and Ullmann helps us to see it. It is suggested already in the 
manner in which he divides the nineteenth century into five main periods : 
1) The Chasm (1789-1815) ; 2) Liberalism and the Reaction (1815-1848) ; 
3) The National State and the Bourgeoisie (1848-1890) ; 4) The World Crisis 
and the Masses ; 5) The Heritage of Curse and Blessing. 

Who will deny that it is possible to cure the “mass mind” of the present 
day, to bring the Gospel of forgiveness and reconciliation to our trembling, 
frightened, emaciated, forsaken, evil-minded, hateful generation! Is it not 
perhaps an act of eternal grace that God allows us to cast one look into the 
abyss of hell, or even to experience it ourselves, that we may be warned 
thereby ? The Omnipotent and Holy One, is He not even today still the 
Compassionate, the Merciful, the Pitying One, yes, Love itself? 


J. BODENSIECK. 





HAS THE CHURCH ALSO FAILED ? 


THE GOD THAT FAILED. Studies in Communism by Arthur Koestler, Ignazio 
Silone, Richard Wright, André Gide, Louis Fischer and Stephen Spender : 
edited, with an introduction, by R. H. S. Crossman. Hamish Hamilton, 
London, 1950. 272 pp. 12s. 6d. 


You may learn something about a religion from the character of its 
apostates. Here is the testimony of six who found in Communism a religion 
which they had to renounce. The first three were full “initiates” : Koestler, 
Silone and Wright. The other three were “god-fearers” only, never full 
members of the “party,” but, for them too, the god failed. But all six had 
much in common. All were moved towards Communism by indignation or 
pity at the sight of the sufferings and injustices under capitalism ; all had a 
passion for social righteousness ; all were, in some sense, “intellectuals” ; all 
reached the point at which they found Communism in practice to be a betrayal 
of the very things which had led them to seek it. 

The fact that they are all, in varying degrees, artists and men of letters 
makes them in some senses very unrepresentative. Yet, as Crossman insists 
in his introduction, they were for that same reason supremely representative 
because they have the faculty to speak for the inarticulate “able... by an act 
of imaginative self-analysis, to re-create the past, despite the fore-knowledge 
of the present.” 

The first three essays stand out ; Koestler’s by the depths of analysis which 
he has displayed in his other imaginative work, Silone’s by swift characteriz- 
ations as in his novels, Wright’s by the direct communication of the social 
and spiritual struggles of an American Negro. Yet above these virtues, 
which belong to these men by their gifts as writers, the first three essays move 
at a deeper level than the others precisely because they were more deeply 
committed. As Silone says: “the day I left the Communist party was a very 
sad one for me, it was a day of deep mourning... And I come from a district 
where mourning is worn longer than elsewhere.” To have been in the Com- 
munist Party “leaves a mark on the character which lasts all one’s life... 
The final struggle. . . will be between the Communists and the ex-Communists.” 
Even Richard Wright, who was never quite in the Party, describes how he 
felt his final rebuff : “I went into the dark Chicago streets and walked home 
through the cold, filled with a sense of sadness... I lay in bed that night 
and said to myself: ‘I'll be for them, even if they are not for me.” 

Koestler came, in prison, to see a few simple truths which were incompat- 
ible with Communism: “that man is a reality, mankind an abstraction ; 
... that the end justifies the means only within very narrow limits ; that ethics 
is not a function of social utility and charity not a bourgeois sentiment but the 
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gravitational force which keeps civilization in its orbit.” Silone was haunted 
by the laughter that echoed round the Kremlin when a simple English Com- 
munist protested : “But that would be a lie.” Wright was flung out of the 
May Day procession by Communists whose witness he wanted to share but 
whose party-line subservience he could not accept. Gide and Fischer found 
their Utopia to be a tyranny more cruel and relentless than the evils it opposed 
— so did Spender, with a deep revulsion against the prostitution of the artist 
and the scientist which Communism involved. 

Christians who think that these recantations will provide them with easy 
material for “‘anti-Communism” may pause before they say : “I told you so.” 
Not one of these sensitive, intelligent and bewildered men has turned from 
Communism to Christianity, from the “God that failed” to the God Who 
was made Man. It is a fact for Christians to ponder. 


OLIVER TOMKINS. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL GOSPEL 


CALL TO CHRISTIAN ACTION, by D. R. SHARPE. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1949. 123 pp. $1.50. 


This little book has appeared just at the right moment and will create 
quite a stir, if it is published in different languages and receives the publicity 


which it deserves. 


The author’s very first words reveal a world which is disintegrating before 
our eyes. He paints a terrible picture of contemporary society, enslaved by 
money and the machine, in which crushed and suffering man is nothing but 
a plaything for the powers of Evil. Jesus asserted the supreme value of the 
individual ; but those who call themselves his disciples have less faith, less 
love of their neighbours, less dynamic force and less of the spirit of service 
than are often shown by Communists or by the so-called “Godless.” 

The Protestant churches have a heavy responsibility for this. In this 
decisive hour, pregnant with opportunities, any hesitation may be fatal. But 
Protestantism is sitting apathetically outside its door warming itself in the sun. 
Today more than ever in its history Protestantism, with its deep understanding 
of Christ’s message, has the opportunity to express itself. Why, then, does 
it hesitate ?” 

The author tells us why. The first reason is the deadly pessimism of the 
Protestant Church, which amounts to lack of faith in God (p. 28). The 
second reason is its unhealthy concentration on the past, instead of planning 
for the future. That is the glaring mistake which Christians are making. 
It is not a question of going back to Christ but of overtaking him, for he is 
far ahead of us on the highway of life. Owing to the influence of bourgeois 
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ideas on Protestantism, and to the domination of the churches by rich and 
influential people, the economic and social causes of poverty and sin have 
been allowed to spread unchecked. 

In the United States far too many Protestant churches have remained 
silent in face of the exactions of capitalism and the crimes of racial discrim- 
ination. The Church must stop being pharisaical. “The Church must soil 
its lily-white hands in the grime of politics if our political house is to be cleansed 
and set in order. It simply will not do for Christians to remain outside the 
political arena” (p. 51). 

But in order to do that, Christians must also reject a certain theology of 
despair and contemplation, which is derived from the hope of seeing God’s 
will done in heaven ; whereas Jesus taught us to pray for our Father’s will to 
be done on earth. 

The author reminds Protestants of all denominations that the Reformation 
was essentially a Christian witness, a revolt of Christian souls against the 
disorder and lethargy of the established Catholic Church. That is why world 
Protestantism must now realise its own shortcomings and its cowardice. It 
must stop preaching a gospel of resignation and quietism and begin preaching 
a social gospel. 

The author (who is an authority on Walter Rauschenbusch and has written 
his biography) is a pioneer in social Christianity. We are grateful to him for 
speaking so strongly to American Protestants. At a time when part of public 
opinion in the U.S.A. is seeking an outlet for its fears in anti-Communist 
propaganda, it is a good thing that men like D. R. Sharpe are calling Protestant 
Christians to more humility and advising them to take the teaching of Jesus 
seriously. 

“Communism is the bastard child of the Church and the World.” But if 
we compare the Communists’ spirit of sacrifice and self-denial with the hard, 
lukewarm attitude of many Christians, we have the right, like Léonard Ragaz, 
to ask the terrible question : “Which are the Godless ?” 


ANDRB-P. MONNIER. 
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HENRI BREMOND 
By HENRY HOGARTH 13s. 6d. 


This study of the works of the great French philosopher and historian 

of devout humanism will be of value to all English readers. The course 

of Bremond’s life and the development of his thought are illustrated by 
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SAINT AMBROSE: ON THE SACRAMENTS 
and ON THE MYSTERIES 
Translations of Christian Literature—Series 3, Liturgical Texts 
Translated by T. THOMPSON 10s. 6d. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by J.H. SRAWLEY 


When Dr. Srawley first edited this translation for publication he described 

**On the Sacraments”’ as a treatise ‘““by an unknown author.” Continued 
study both of the recognized works of St. Ambrose and of this treatise 
has convinced him that the latter must also be ascribed to Ambrose him- 
self. He has therefore produced an entirely new edition, in which he 
systematically brings out the real purpose of the two treatises and their 
mutual relationship, thus giving them a new interest and importance. 


LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY OF PREACHING 
By YNGVE BRILIOTH 2s. 6d. 


Dr. Brilioth deduces the pro elements of the Christian sermon from 
the Gospel account of our rd’s sermon in the Nazareth synagogue. 
He then examines the development of sermons in the ancient Church 
and under the scholastic and the Reformed traditions. The historical 
details are selected and presented with a sureness of touch that makes 
the reader confident that he has a true picture before him. 


DANIEL ERNST JABLONSKI AND THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


A Study of an Essay towards Protestant Union, being the Albrecht fet 
Memorial Lecture delivered at he sone s College, Birmingham, on May 1, 
1950, by Professor NORMAN SYKES. 2s. 


TWENTY ANSWERS 
A Pocket Armoury for the Layman 


By D. S. WALLACE-HADRILL Is. 3d. 


The Christian is often forced to argue and needs expert help. The author 

of this small book begins by outlining the technique of argument and 

gives five simple rules. In the answers the Christian is not always on the 

te as in so many books of apologetics; the war is carried into 
@ enemy’s country in a colloquial mode of attack. 
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